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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Reverse of Tolstoi 


HE publication of the Collected Edition of Tolstoi by the Oxford 

Press proceeds apace. It was a desirable, even necessary work : 

he was one of the greatest prose-writers who ever lived, and one 

of the most forceful personalities. His magnitude as a writer and 
the force of his character spellbound a whole generation : the odd thing was 
that all the mildest lentil-eating and sandal-wearing men in Europe 
considered themselves his disciples in the matter of religion and ethics. 
Doubtless many intelligent people at all times felt repugnance for his 
personality and perceived confusion in his teachings. But these, as a rule, 
were content to say little in criticism of a man who had given them War 
and Peace and Anna Karenina. 'The books about him were seldom written 
in a critical spirit : they were produced either by the mere expositors of a 
great writer who wished to introduce his works abroad, or by simple 
and gentle souls who had an idea that this prophet of self-abnegation 
was a sort of Tartar St. Francis. The major works are now beyond 
controversy and need of proclamation : the man and his so-called teaching 
must now face the fires of criticism, and will probably come off very badly. 


Tolstoi as a Sadist 
P | NHE strongest attack on Tolstoi which we have yet seen was delivered 


in a recent number of Time and Tide by Miss Rebecca West, in an 
essay characteristically bold, candid, passionate, generous and written 


with a sort of sweep which few critics of her time can manage. Her text 


is the diary of Countess Tolstoi which was recently reviewed in these pages. 
She says : 

Here we have the contemporary record of the events in Tolstoy’s home, and we 
see that Countess Tolstoy erred only in understating her case. If we have any 
right to criticize her, it is because so prolonged a submission to such moral per- 
versity as Tolstoy’s, and so undying an attachment to Tolstoy, proves her not 
quite wholesome in her soul either. 
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She proceeds to consider those records (faithfully transcribed in The 
Kreuizer Sonata) about the revolting early diary which Tolstoi showed 
his bride and Countess Tolstoi’s inability to feed her first child. He was 
angry with her for this. He then wrote a note of apology for his beastliness 
in her diary. He then—Miss West calls it “‘a museum piece of depravity “— 
recovered, and scratched out the apology. The poor Countess writes : 
It was at the time when I had those terrible pains in my breast and was unable 
to nurse Serezha. Surely it wasn’t that I didn’t want to, when all I longed for was 
to be able to do it. I deserved those few lines of kindness and remorse, yet in his 
irritation against me he crossed them out before I had even time to read them. 


Throughout life, the wife was sacrificed: her devotion to Tolstoi’s memory 
proves her a saint: for “‘ she saw that the intellectual life to which she had 
been sacrificed was not worth the living :”’ 


He didn’t want to save his soul ; for people who are sincerely in search of God 
usually have some dealings with such things of good repute as love and courtesy. 
He did not really believe sex was repellent to the divine in us: since if he had he 
could easily have taken vows of chastity, like the millions of men and women who 
have sincerely felt that since time began. He did not really believe in the abolition 
of private property, for if he had he could easily have joined one of the communities 
formed by the hundreds and thousands of men and women who, during the last 
century, in both Europe and America, were trying to work out their honest 
faith in communism. 

The master-instinct which governed him, argues Miss West was an 

instinct of cruelty, the lust for destruction : and its most powerful mani- 

festation was in the region of sex, for he hated the human race. 


Truth Up to a Point 


Hi argument cannot be controverted, but may be qualified. She 
has certainly put her finger on the thing which made Tolstoi try to 
base a gospel of asceticism (for others) upon a few sentences of the New 
Testament taken out of their context, and sometimes wrested out of their 
proper meaning. He certainly was cruel, vain, inconsistent, a disdainer 
of his kind—a man equally devoid of charity and of common-sense—a 
bogus prophet whose arguments can be traced to their deplorable sources 
and, in any event, destroyed in a minute by a mind of any acuteness. 
There are times when we feel that Casanova, who at least did not despise 
and spurn his victims, was charming compared to this savage oppressor 
of women. Yet, in dismissing his alleged Gospel and in sympathizing 
with his tormented wife, we should beware of going too far, and ignoring 
the moral struggles which went on in his own breast and the tortures 
which he suffered. He was more complicated than Miss West allows for. 
She says that the climax of his wife’s martyrdom came “ with the publica- 
tion of The Kreutzer Sonata, that revoltingly obscene statement of the 
relationship between husbands and wives.” It is true that there are passages 
there which Countess Tolstoi knew were drawn from their own experience : 
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yet the whole story can hardly be taken as a defence of the lustful, jealous, 
murderous and selfish “ hero ” : it is an exposure by Tolstoi of his own 
worst self and can only be read thus. He had his revulsions, and he 
tormented himself about duty ; though the stars he took for guides were 
sometimes red and baleful. A Lear of the Steppes was not his title, but it 
applies very well to him. Lear himself was unpleasant and egoistic 
enough in his prime ; yet his sufferings were measured by the strength 
of his will and his desires. Let it be remembered on his behalf that at his 


best he entered as thoroughly into the hard life of the poor as any man 
before or since. 


The Threat to the Abbey 


IR PHILIP PILDITCH “ in view of the fears that have been widely 

expressed that the Sacristy proposed to be built on the north side of 
Westminster Abbey will disfigure that side of the Abbey Church ; that it 
will occupy an open space long enjoyed by the public ; and that to provide 
access to it from within the church certain monuments of considerable 
value may have to be disturbed,” has asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether the Chapter House might not be offered to the Dean and 
Chapter for the purposes they have in view. The First Commissioner, 
while disclaiming any official knowledge of the subject, states that he is 
prepared, if representations are made, to give them careful consideration. 
We sincerely hope that it is not too late to kill this scheme. Except for the 
Dean and Chapter we have yet to hear of a supporter of it. It is not the 
design: granted the scale (which is in itself unpleasing) and the position, 
it could hardly have been less offensive : but nothing should be built there. 


“ The Well of Loneliness ”’ 
ae. appeal with regard to Miss Radclyffe Hall’s celebrated, if mediocre 


novel has now been heard and rejected. In our opinion it was bound 
to be. As the law stands there are, we believe, a dozen books a year 
which the courts would have to suppress were their attention drawn to 
them. As practice goes it is very seldom that any information is lodged 
and we cannot honestly say that literature suffers from a feeling of repres- 
sion or that much of any value is lost to us by the fear of prosecution. 
‘That granted, we think that Miss Radclyffe Hall’s book was, in one sense, 
amild case. Its theme and attitude made it impossible for the magistrate 
to do anything but condemn it : those being allowed, the bulk of it was 
written with a reticence and discretion not always observed by novelists 
who paint sexual passion of a more normal kind. In the legal sense of the 
word “ obscene ” it was doubtless ‘‘ obscene ”’: he who should search it 
for passages to which the man-in-the-street would apply the word 
“obscene” would be disappointed in his search. We gather from the 
Press that the lady has retired to the seaside to write a new novel. The 
demand for that will probably be enormous. 
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The New P.R.A. 
F ‘HE Academicians, with Sir Reginald Blomfield, Sir Edwin Lutyens, 


Sir William Orpen and Sir D. W. Cameron as alternative choices, 
have elected Sir William Llewellyn as President of the Royal Academy 
in succession to the late Sir Frank Dicksee. Sir William, who is 65, is 
chiefly known as the painter of the State Portrait of Her Majesty, which 
has frequently been copied for various institutions. He has a genial 
personality and will doubtless be, as a P.R.A. should be, a popular public 
speaker. Sir William takes a more tolerant attitude towards the younger 
generation of artists than did some of his recent predecessors, and the 
gradual recovery of the Academy from its mid- and late-Victorian degrada- 
tion will doubtless be continued under his Presidency. 


Eppur si Muove 


A Pas the Academy—the latest painter elected to full membership 
is Mr. Augustus John—moves is evident to anybody who remembers 
what its composition and its exhibitions were like twenty-five years ago, 
when a painter as mediocre as Herkomer really shone in comparison with 
his colleagues and the Chantry Trustees were able with impunity to spend 
enormous sums of quasi-public money upon such dreadful pictures as 
Dicksee’s The Two Crowns. If a good painter of established reputation 
is not now in the Academy the chances are that he prefers not to be— 
not that the Academy does not want him. If a good young painter is not 
hung in the annual exhibition we assume, until and unless the contrary is 
proved, that he has not submitted his pictures. The propensity to elect 
tenth-rate painters is becoming less and less marked ; the selection of 
works to be hung is better than it was: and, not least, the number of 
works hung has been steadily reduced. Yet there are still lapses : appalling 
great daubs get prominent places on the line and there is occasionally a 
show lamentably low in general level. The trouble seems to be that most 
of the good painters in the Academy still refuse to take it quite seriously. 
This is wrong. Either the Academy should be boycotted or it should be 
used to its fullest capacity as an engine for educating the public taste and 


for securing the best market for the work of promising but little-known 
painters. 


The Groans of the Museum 


aS M.P. has been suggesting, by means of a question, that the British 
Museum should be given powers to destroy such of its printed 
rubbish as nobody, in the future, can conceivably wish to consult. It 
certainly is terrifying to contemplate the great daily inflow into Blooms- 
bury, and Hendon via Bloomsbury, of books, pamphlets, leaflets, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and music : and to. imagine how elaborate the system of 
classification and storage will have to be in the future if the student of 
2129 is to be entitled to expect, at brief notice, to be brought this year’s 
file of the Bulletins of the Large Black Pig Society or a complete collection 
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of the published opuscula of Clapham and Dwyer. Surely, surely, exclaims 
the rebellious heart in us, something can be spared : surely there must be 
at least a portion of the “ literature ” which pours into the Museum which 
might be quietly put into the furnace at once, in the certainty that from 
now until Doomsday not one single human being, however eccentric 
or erudite, could possibly ask for any of it. Yet the difficulties leap to the 
eye the moment one observes the categories which the Hon. Member 
Suggests contain material suitable for destruction. One that he specifies 
is “ old comic songs.’’ Yet one man’s “ old comic song ”’ is another man’s 
meat. We ourselves are intimately acquainted with an anthologist who 
spent precious days at the Museum searching through the yellowing back- 
numbers of Messrs. Francis, Day, and Hunter’s publications and those of 
their predecessors ; finding in them certain things he thought worth 
reprinting as well as a good deal of light upon the tastes and manners of 
our fathers and grandfathers. Skip a century or two. Imagine that 
music-halls had flourished in Chaucer’s day or Shakespeare’s, and that a 
few volumes of the ditties they provided were suddenly brought to light 
by those relentless excavators, the Death Duties ! What a to-do ! What 
excitement |! What competition ! What eagerness to study and to edit on 
the part of all the gravest and greyest Professors in England, America and 
Germany, a host of persons to whom the strains and words of I Wanna 
go Back to the Gobi and My Sweetie is So Blue are completely unknown ! 
The Museum is not yet bursting, and the bowels of the earth are deep. 
Let us leave ‘ Noli me Tangere ” above its portals and pass this risky 
job of selection on to our successors. 


Mr. Cecil Torr 
HE death of Mr. Cecil Torr removes one of those charming authors 
whose works are very little talked about in public, but gradually 

percolate to the quarters which are fit to receive them, and by virtue of 
their sheer sap, marrow and personality persist for generations when most 
of the ‘“‘ sensational ” books of their day have passed into limbo. Born in 
1857, and educated at Harrow and ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. 
Torr passed most of his life as a squire in a delightful Devonshire manor- 
house. He was a classical scholar of great parts if no great repute, and he 
wrote monographs on the Ships of the Ancients and Hannibal’s March 
into Italy. By these he would scarcely be ‘‘ remembered ” : though some 
learned Lipsius of five hundred years hence may dig them out for the 
purposes of a few triumphant footnotes. His chance of fame rests with the 
three curious common-place books with the compilation and publication 
of which he beguiled his later years. 
Small Talk at Wreyland oss 

N miscellanea of one kind and another our literature is rich, but we 

cannot think of a parallel to Mr. Torr’s strange and delightful mixture 
of anecdotes, comments on ancient and modern history, youthful memories, 
local legend and custom, nature notes, and day to day observations of 
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manners, all harmonized and brought together by the persuasive presence 
of a tolerant and witty personality. The first of the series, Small Talk at 
Wreyland appeared from the Cambridge University Press in 1918, and 
rather stole than burst into fairly general notice. What, after all, could 
the more hurried reviewer expect from a book with that title, by a man of 
whom he had never heard, and calmly offering as frontispiece a view of 
shrubs and distant hills ‘‘ from the Oval Lawn”? Those who read without 
running began to get suspicious with the Preface which ended : 
In addressing this to strangers I should explain that Wreyland is land by the 
Wrey, a little stream in Devonshire. The Wrey flows into the Bovey, and the 
Bovey into the Teign, and the Teign flows out into the sea at Teignmouth. The 
land is on the east side of the Wrey, just opposite the village of Lustleigh. It forms 
a manor, and gives its name to a hamlet of six houses, of which this is one. 


There is a directness and economy about this which promises well, and the 
promise was very well borne out on the first page of the text proper. 
Thus run two paragraphs : 
Down here, when any of the older natives die, I hear people lamenting that so much 
local knowledge has died with them, and saying that they should have written 
things down. Fearing that this might soon be said of me, I got a book last Christ- 
mas—1i1g16—and began to write things down. I meant to keep to local matters, 
but have gone much farther than I meant. 

I remember being taken by my father to call upon a very old man, who gave me 
an account of the beheading of King Charles the First, as he heard it from some- 
body, who heard it from an eyewitness. Unluckily, I am-_uncertain of the details, 
as I cannot separate what he told me then from what I may have heard or read 
about it since. 

He next proceeds to a consideration of letters from his grandfather, a 
benevolent old man who forwent his crops for sake of his birds, noting 
all their dates and writing in this strain : ‘‘ There are two nests of wood- 
pigeons here, and they daily visit me. I have taken the gun twice to shoot 
them, but my heart failed me.” 


The Split Ash 


A Pete the page and you are in the middle of rustic sites and super- 
stitions. As recently as 1902 a child in the village had a rupture, and 


was passed through a split ash-tree for it. As the tree healed so would 
the child : 


I asked him why he did it, and he seemed surprised at the question, and said, 
“Why, all folk do it.” I then asked him whether he thought it really did much 
good, and the reply was—‘‘ Well, as much good as sloppin’ water over’n in church.” 


A certain touch of flippancy about subjects like that was characteristic 
of Mr. Torr. He observes later : 


In the Middle Ages it was the fashion to bring earth home from the Holy Land 
for burial, and there is still a fashion for bringing Jordan water home for baptism. 
I was down by the Jordan with my mother and a friend of mine, 21 March, 1882, 
and she insisted on bringing some water home. So we filled up some empty soda- 
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water bottles from this uninviting stream. (The rivers of Damascus are better : 
there is no doubt about it.) A year or two afterwards there was a birth in some 
friend’s family, and she sent a bottle for the baptism. But the child was not bap- 
tised in Jordan Water after all. When the water was uncorked, it sent forth such 
an overpowering smell, that it had to be poured down the sink. 


That was Palestine : on the same page he mentions visits to the Dardanelles, 
to Baeotia, and to Rome. Returning from a second visit to Rome he met a 
stout old Protestant lady in the village. Hearing that he had seen the Pope : 


She asked me eagerly : “‘ Well, now, maister, what be he like ? I reckon he be 
a proper tiger to fight.” 


His comment on this is of the briefest : he had the wisdom which can 
leave good things alone. 


Examples 


E cannot review this book, or its successors, here, but we may be 
\ \ pardoned if we give a few more examples of Mr. Torr’s apparently 
inexhaustible small-talk : 


An old Oxford don once went with me from Athens to Sunium, 2 April, 1888, and 
others laughed irreverently at some notes he made there :—‘‘ view from temple 
saw several islands: had lunch: saw more islands.”’ It was also after lunch that 
a painter, whom I knew, mistook me, an only child, for twins. 

The window [in Lustleigh church] has an Ascension in stained glass suggesting 
that, if hell is paved with good intentions, the floor of heaven is covered with 
linoleum. 

Down here a man remarked to me one day, as he was gazing across some fields :— 
“ It be a wonder-workin’ thing, that Consecrated Bone.” I began to think we had a 
relic here. But he spoke of concentrated bone manure. 

Happily, the school had not taught them English that is truly up-to-date. They 
had not learned to say :—‘‘ The weather conditions being favourable, the psycho- 
logical moment was indulged in.” They still say :—“ As ’t were fine, us did’n.”’ 

As a lieutenant in the 15th Light Dragoons—now 15th Hussars—my great- 
uncle Edward Knight was in command of Sir John Moore’s escort at Corunna. 
He was close by, when Moore was hit, and he helped to bury him, 17 January, 
180g ; and in after years he inveighed against the celebrated poem on the Burial : 
* Tt was not like that,” and ‘“‘ had no damned poetry in it.” 

One sees trophies everywhere of captured flags and guns and instruments of 
war; but the neatest trophies that I ever saw, were both at Petersburg. In the 

-Preobrajensky cathedral there was a row of keys of captured cities, hanging up on 
pegs with little brass labels for the names. These came from conquests in the East ; 
and in the Kazan cathedral there was a similar row of keys of captured cities in the 
West—Utrecht and Rheims amongst them. 

~ So does he go on with his talk about Garibaldi and water-colours, fishing 

_ and Pythagoras, his family, his neighbours, and the Sultans of Turkey, all 

the time aware that there are geological changes behind and ahead, and 
that “ there will come a time when only the granite will survive, the rest 
all vanishing like the land between our Land’s End and the Scilly Isles ; 
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and then Dartmoor will be a group of islands, and Wreyland one of the 
outlying reefs.” Meanwhile he was very contented in his old manor- 
house, and it is sad that it will know his quiet and kindly presence no 
longer. 
Elinor Wylie 

ANY people in London will be distressed to learn of the sudden 

death, in America, of Miss Elinor Wylie. She was only forty and a 
few years ago married Mr. William Rose Benét, the well-known American 
critic and poet. She was born a Hoyt, of a New England family originally 
sprung from Curry Rivel in Somersetshire : she spent a good deal of her 
youth here, and in recent years had been here every summer, making a 
large number of friends: a highly-strung, vivacious, sensitive woman. 
Possibly her books of poems—short, emotional, simple but carefully- 
worked lyrics—contain her best work. But here in England she was most 
widely known by three novels, all (we think) published by Messrs. Heine- 
mann. The most successful, perhaps, was The Venetian-Glass Nephew, 
a highly artificial fantasy about the Venice of.Casanova’s day, full of the 
tinkling of glass-chandeliers, the tapping of red shoe-heels, ineffable 
courtesies and dark unspoken hints. Fennifer Lorn, an equally artificial 
romance of the English eighteenth century, also had its admirers. The 
last, Mortal Image, was the most ambitious : a story, much more passion- 
ately felt, based on the assumption that Shelley escaped drowning, was 
picked up by a ship, and led a second life in America—whence his grand- 
father Bysshe came. There were good passages in it but the theme would 
have been beyond greater powers than hers, and the book was not a 
success. 


The Late Lord Tennyson 


ALLAM, second Lord Tennyson, is dead, at the age of 76. He was 

educated at Marlborough and ‘Trinity, Cambridge, and forwent 
an early public career in order to become a sort of secretary and screen 
for his great father. His devotion to that father is evident in every page of 
his official Life, a monument at once of piety, of industry and of discretion. 
That great labour done, Lord Tennyson had time for other activities : 
his public positions ranged from the Governer-Generalship of Australia 
to the Presidency of the Folk Song Society and of the Royal Literary 
Fund. Whatever he was called upon to do he did with competence and 
courtesy : when there was nothing particular for him to do he did not 
obtrude himself : not a very brilliant man, he certainly lived in the light 
of his father’s counsels and ideals. Besides writing his father’s Life, he 
edited the Eversley edition of the complete works, and the Sonnets of 
Charles Tennyson-Turner. Two of his sons were killed in the War: 
the other survived to bring a new lustre to the name as sometime Captain 
of the England Cricket XI and present captain of Hampshire. We shorten 
these notes in order to include here some memoirs of the family which 
have been kindly placed at our disposal by Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. 


Sate. 
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Some Memories of Hallam, Lord Tennyson 


S? Hallam Tennyson has gone, having lived a life of a definite value ; 
which is more than most of us can say for ourselves when we come to 
the end. I see him and his brother Lionel now as they were sixty-odd years 
ago ; two grey-tunicked boys, with hair just long enough to touch their 
wide embroidered collars, racing about the up-and-down house or under 
the wind-swept trees of Farringford. This costume of theirs, really a kind 
of “ plus fours,” considered at the time romantic and absurd, was in fact 
unusually sensible, except for the hair and the collars. It was certainly 
more practical than the long trousers and black Eton jackets in which their 
contemporary urchins climbed trees, took headers off their ponies, and 
flopped into muddy ponds or salt pools, after the manner of their kind. 
But the laws of Master Grundy are ever more Draconian than were those 
of the late Mrs. Grundy. If boys in general wore papier mdché noses it 
would be unkind not to provide our own male offspring with the same. 

To us children of the bleak Wiltshire Downs, those groves of Farring- 
ford appeared almost a fairy garden isled in a blue Southern sea. For while 
winter still held our grey fields in its grip, white troops of dancing snow- 
drops, and perhaps the first green spears of daffodil buds, had already 
pushed up through their ivied floor. The tall dark-mantled figure of the 
_ Bard, moving at a slow, somewhat shuffling walk towards us at our play, 
however frequently seen, was never in a sense familiar. It always inspired 
a certain awe, and even in some coward souls terror, leading to swift dis- 
appearance behind neighbouring bushes. In our family we were early 
steeped in his poetry, and when my elder sister and I played alone with 
Hallam and Lionel our play was generally a kind of wandering story, 
showing the adventures of King Arthur’s Knights. Hallam appeared to me 
then as a kind but rather grave boy, feeling on him already a certain weight 
of responsibility and authority ; but this impression may have been due 
to the fact that he considered me a very naughty little girl. At least he 
often told me in after life that I had been so an aspersion on the 
character of a Dear Little Angel, which I never failed indignantly to 
repudiate. 

But our King Arthur game was a private one, not shared by the other 
children. There were days when these—almost all boys—would sweep up, 
a noisy troup, from Freshwater or Yarmouth ; artistic Camerons, and 
breezy nautical Hammonds. Then there were boisterous games in the 
Poet’s favourite Maiden’s Croft, and even in the house itself, which must 
have been very disturbing to the invalid mother and meditative father, 
though I never remember hearing a word of remonstrance so long as we 
kept within certain bounds. But strange to say I do not think that my eldest 
brother, who in whatever place he stayed used so to speak, to produce a 
cricket pitch, like a conjuror producing a rabbit out of a gentleman’s hat, 
ever set one up at Farringford ; destined in another generation to rear a _ 
Captain of All England. 


2H 
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The young Tennysons had thus plenty of companionship, although 
they were not sent to school at so terribly tender an age as most of their 
contemporaries ; an omission severely criticized at the time, especially 
by the wretched victims of the custom. After a short sojourn at a prepara- 
tory school Hallam came to Marlborough, where my father was Head- 
master. The biting climate and Spartan habits of the place, which have 
brought health to many delicate boys, were more than he could support, 
and in the spring of 1867 he had an illness which brought him to death’s 
door. His father, and the invalid mother who so seldom left home, rushed 
to the bedside of the beloved son who was already also their trusted friend 
and helper. There followed days of darkness and anxiety ; an anxiety 
shared by our family, in which Hallam was almost as a son, with his 
agonized yet calm and resigned parents. At length Youth triumphed over 
Death, and happiness returned to the house. The Poet resumed his 
drives in the beautiful forest and about the interesting Down Country, 
once more read aloud to chosen guests in the evening, and did his best 
to entertain Sixth Form boys. I cannot recollect whether it was upon this 
or a former occasion that he consternated a row of them seated in front 
of him—and grievously shocked a little girl standing at his side—by one 
of those enfant terrible remarks which sometimes so unexpectedly burst 
from him. “ Now,” he asked, surveying the row of white ties and tail 
coats, “‘ for what sum of money would one of you walk naked down 
Regent Street’ ? You might have heard a pin drop. I can see the pale 
face of the tall distinguished-looking young senior prefect. But my father 
promptly relieved the tension by saying briskly with a pleasant smile: “ I 
think the police would soon settle that.’’ The situation was saved. 

After this long and dangerous illness Hallam became an inmate of our 
house, sleeping and breakfasting there and frequenting our sunny school- 
room, where he was always welcome. Without being brilliant he did well 
enough to get into the Sixth Form in due time, and he also achieved the 
Annual Prize Poem: the subject of which I totally forget, although I 
copied it out for him in a clear round hand. At Marlborough he formed 
a friendship with the distinguished scholar S. H. Butcher, which lasted 
until S. H. Butcher’s death : also with Jenkinson, subsequently librarian 
at Cambridge. I do not know much of his Cambridge life except that he 
was happy there, as undergraduates usually are, and that his friends were 
young men of more or less distinction. Among these were Frederick — 
Myers and Edmund Gourney, and it was from Hallam that I first heard 
of the psychic experiments of the Cambridge circle which subsequently 
founded the Psychical Research Society. 

The following little episode, which belongs to these years shows that 
he was not above “ ragging.” The dining-room table at Aldworth, their 
Blackdown house, was long and strong. One day it occurred to us, that is 
to the two Tennyson boys, my eldest sister and myself, that it was ad- 
mirably suited for stage purposes. We all mounted upon it and proceeded 
to perform to our own great satisfaction, an extremely noisy and perfectly 
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silly impromptu burlesque. Fortunately there came a crisis when the 
female characters had been got rid of. My sister and I were lying on the 
floor. Hallam and Lionel, both big young men, were stamping about on 
the table wrestling fiercely, to an accompaniment of groans and yells. 
Unobserved a tall black-swathed figure had approached and stood looking 
in at the large window. A tremendous leonine roar broke in on the revels. 

“Get off that table, you young scoundrels! What do you mean by 
smashing up my furniture ? etc. !, etc. !” 

When the Bard took sudden notice of terrestrial things he was ve ry 
startling. The burlesque came to an abrupt end. 

I have heard it suggested that it was some weakness of character which 
caused Hallam to leave Cambridge without taking a degree in order to live 
with his parents. Nothing could be more unjust. It was entirely an act of 
self-sacrifice ; but one by which I believe he ultimately gained rather than 
lost. For what would a degree and an independent career have meant? 
Probably a post in a Government Office, which would neither have fitted 
him for nor procured him those governorships in Australia which brought 
him both happiness and distinction after his parents’ death. 

The dedication of his life to his parents brought enlargement to theirs. 
From that time they made a practice of taking a house in London, where 
they were welcomed by all that was best and most distinguished in the 
pociety of the day. I do not doubt that this commerce with a large and 
varied world, besides bringing him a host of friends, was a real education, 
developing those natural gifts of character and judgment which made him 
so successful a governor. His sense of humour too, always there, it de- 
veloped, making it more frequent and full. This humour remained with 
him to the end, through sad years of infirmity patiently borne and cheered 
by the devoted care of his charming wife, and of one whose name she would 
not wish omitted—Sophie, for so many years an inmate of his house and 
so well-known to all his friends. 
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E regret to have to record the death of Sir John Murray, head of the 

famous publishing firm of Albemarle Street, fifth John of his line, and 

grandson of Byron’s ‘“ My Murray.” Sir John was born in 1851 and 

educated at Eton and Magdalen. He very ably carried his firm through 
the transition period between Victorian and twentieth-century publishing, being one 
of the pioneers of sound cheap editions. His big successes ranged from The Letters 
of Queen Victoria to the novels of Mr. P. C. Wren. He himself published memoirs 
of his grandfather and edited some important supplementary correspondence of 
Lord Byron. His public work was mostly of a charitable kind, but he had been High 
Sheriff of the County of London and Chairman of the Publishers’ Association. He 
was a keen cricketer and golfer : and in person a tall, grave, moustached man with 
an old-fashioned dignity and courtesy of manner. He is succeeded in Albemarle 
Street by his son, Col. John Murray, who we hope may live to celebrate the bi- 
centenary of the firm forty years hence. 


a a 77] 


R. C. R. Mackintosh, one of the pioneers of “‘ modernist ” architecture, died 

in Spain last month at the age of 59. Most of the buildings which he designed 
before an unfortunate decline of health are in Scotland, the Glasgow School of Art 
being the best known of them. Abroad he designed the Music Room at Vienna. 
His main doctrine, now generally accepted, was the desirability of returning to the 
structural basis and eliminating ornament which does not blossom out of structure : 
his influence, like his fame, was widespread on the Continent, particularly in Germany, 
Austria and Holland. He was a Glasgow man born, and his wife is well-known as a 
painter. 


a a a 


HE October number of the German “ international review ’’ Die Béttcherstrasse 

(Angelsachsen-Verlag, Bremen) is devoted to the idea of the ‘‘world-state.” It 
includes contributions from many lands, in German, English and French. Senor E. 
Quesala, of Buenos Aires, discusses the question whether the future belongs to Russia 
or America. The numerous and varied illustrations include portraits of Alexander 
the Great and Lenin, facsimiles of Magna Charta and of the title page of the first 
edition of Marx’s Kommunistischer Manifest ; a view of the Tribune tower in Chicago ; 


and a political map of the world according to the ‘‘ Paneuropa ”’ scheme of Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi. 


77) a a 


| Boe Soviet Pavilion of the International Press Exhibition at Cologne has issued, 
in German, a survey of the study of current bibliography in the U.S.S.R. since 
1917, when the bibliographical functions of the old Censorship department lapsed 
(Das Studium der Presse in der U.S.S.R., by Lydia Bulgakowa, Leningrad, 1928). 
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WE. congratulate the Criterion on its December number, which is the largest 
i and best which Mr. Eliot has yet produced. There is a particularly interesting 

symposium ” on Mr. Shaw’s book about Socialism ; the continuation of a“ Milton,” 
by Prof. Grierson, and articles on Fustel de Coulanges and the Literature of Fascism. 
Mr. Eliot seems to us to be too depressed about the censorship, which he says “‘has 
made impossible a critical estimate of Joyce’s Ulysses, for at least a generation.” 
We do not believe this for a moment, though there may be some stupid people who 
think that a censored book must be a masterpiece and other stupid people who refuse 
to admit that any work with very obscene passages can have merits. 


a a a 


A Joint Conference of Manufacturing and Distributing Silversmiths, Principals 
of schools for traning Silversmiths, and representatives of the British Institute 
of Industrial Art has lately been held to study the relations between the Silversmiths’ 
Trade and Training Schools. It was decided that the best training is a combination 
of school and workshop practice, with evening classes to supplement the ordinary 
work of apprentices. Unfortunately, these classes are often discouraged by the 
workman, on whom the decision rests, and the apprentice is therefore unable to 
complete his training : the Board has declared that it should be the employer and not 
the workman in his employ who should decide as to the allowance of time off to 
enable the apprentice to attend classes. It is also important to establish confidence 
between the Trade and the large number of Technical Art Schools which include 
Silversmiths’ work in their programme, and to arrange that, as far as possible, the 
schemes of school training and workshop training should be mutually comple- 
mentary. At present, neither knows what the other is doing. This would help to 
draw the distinction betweem the training necessary for the designer and the work- 
man, for under the present conditions designers rarely have the opportunity of 
gaining actual experience of the practical operations of the workmen. 


a a a 


N Exhibition of Dutch Art will be opened at the Royal Academy on January 
A‘ 1929. The whole progress of Dutch Art from the fifteenth century to the 
nineteenth will be shown in a series of galleries devoted to Rembrandt, Vermeer of 
Delft, and Franz Hals, as well as to lesser painters such as Maes, van de Capelle, 
Terborch, etc. There will also be some silver, glass and china on view, and a number 
of drawings and etchings. The exhibition will remain open till March gth, and 
Season Tickets may be obtained for the whole time at 7s. 6d. Orders for tickets, 
either singly or in books, can be sent to the officer of the Exhibition Committee, 31 
Sackville Street, W.1. 

a a a 


HE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS announce for publication early in 

1929 the first volume of Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music. This 
will be one of the most important musical books of the century, containing the most 
minute information about every conceivable branch of Chamber Music, written by 
leading authorities and supplemented by a number of articles on abstract subjects 
related to Chamber Music. The complete work, in two volumes, is priced at five 
- guineas, and there is a special subscription price of four guineas, available before 
publication only. 
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Too Late a Day 


HERE were three Jovial Huntsmen and one of them cried “Ay ! 
We’en powltered up an’ down a bit, an’ had a rattlin’ day !”’ 
The second Jovial Huntsman said ‘‘This huntin’ doesn’t pay—”’ 
The third Jovial Huntsman said naught but looked away, 
Hearing a voice within his heart: ‘‘ It is too late, a day.” 


Kate Greenaway is dead (and also another) ; 
Randolph Caldecott is dead (and one other too) ; 
Innocence and beauty and early morning freshness 
Are done with now forever and dried like the dew— 
A promise that life held, of sunshine and of laughter, 
Too sweet to be fulfilled, that only childhood knew, 
Is vanished from the landscape, the here and the hereafter, 
Leaving only memories to break the heart anew— 
I would have watched the rainbow longer, 
I would have kept unsullied the sweet grey dew : 
My heart would be higher now and my faith would be stronger 
If certain things had not seemed too good to be true. 
Trit, trot, my little horse, trit, trot, agen— 
How many miles to London Town ? Three score and ten— 
You may get there by candlelight but you won’t get back agen. 


And yet my heart assures me that beyond the little wood there, 
Right across the meadows and the hedgerow elms beyond, 
Somewhere that truth lies hidden yet though I shall never find it, 
There where the dogs are barking and the ducks are on the pond, 
There where the sun is shining and the sky is blue and tender, 
Where the children gather flowers along the grassy way, 
Down the pretty lane to the cottage clustered common 
Where the geese go waddling slowly and the village children play: 
Goosey, goosey gander, whither did you wander .. .? 
Where you found a bad man who wouldn’t say his prayers, 
So took him you by the left leg and threw him down the stairs . . . 


There is the farmstead where the cows were never in the corn 
Though Little Boy Blue would lie and sleep and quite forget his 
horn, 
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And Bo-Peep’s flocks might stray away and nobody would mind 
them, 
Because at evening they’d come home, bringing their tails behind 
them— 
But only echoes, low and sweet, of that glad time are borne ; 
For merry echoes of the past 
Sound down the winding years at last | 
Transmuted, sad and holy— 
And flocks that stray too far away 
Return at times too slowly, 
And old hearts break ere young heads wake 
And—Heigho, sighs Anthony Rowley. 


And I, I have no heart now to stand and sadly wonder 

Why when we come to man’s estate, no more with toys to play, 

Why innocence and truth should be the first toys put away. 

I pause a moment by the stile and then tramp on again 

Along the hot and dusty road that all feet tread in vain ; 

Yet well I know nor God nor man can point a better way 

Than that across the common trod by Kate Greenaway— 

That all the things that ever were or will be good at all, 

Randolph Caldecott has painted by a sunny garden wall— 

By a sunny garden wall where the old flowers grow 
Silver Bells and Cockle-shells and Marigolds in a row. 


But I shall never see them more, nor tread once more the lane 
Hard by the turning windmill, just beyond the little wood ; 
I shall not climb that stile again—I dare not if I could : 
I dare not go back there again where morning shadows play : 
I shall not pass that way again—it is too late a day. 
Baa-Baa-Black Sheep, have you any wool ? 
Yes, sir, yes, sir, three bags full 
But the Master is dead, and dead is the Dame, 
And I cannot find the Little Boy that lived in the Lane .. . 
Baa-Baa-Black Sheep, take your wool away, 
Baa-Baa-Black Sheep, it is too late a day. 


KENNETH ASHLEY 
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Silence after Mustc 


T was not there nor there . . 
Perhaps too weak a thing 
For this filled air. 


Perhaps too tender a thing 
For oboe to recapture 
Or flute to sing. 


Heard songs will not recapture 
Nor known speech say it 
In a chance rapture. 


Shaped wood will not-say it 
Nor keyed silver reveal 
A thing so knit. 


Music will not reveal .. . 
It was not there nor there, 
Nor,fperhaps, anywhere. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


In the Hills ‘Round West Lake 


N the eternal quiet of these hills, 
Whose silence seems of them or else within 
Each stone and leaf as in the hushéd air, 
I leave my self behind ; unconsciously 
Return to one with Tao, which ever was, 
Is, and will be. 


The world of whirling change, 
Cities and steamships, clanging trains and trucks, 
The smoke of factories, discords of streets, 
That pour their turbid streams of hustling men 
Harassed by toil, and women numb with care, 
Fade as a dream from which we slowly wake 
To the reality of immense repose. 


POETRY ve 


Only a bird’s sharp hurtling through the trees, 

Or a snake’s slithering off the path, disrupts 

The silence quietly as a stone a pool. 

Ever these ranks of proud bamboo have pressed 
Their spear-shafts straight against the sky ; these gnarled 
And twisted pines have stood whose muscles seem 
Contorted round some bitter core of self 

In ceaseless striving for some lonely end. 

These slabs of stone I tread, for ages washed 

By rain and bleached by sun, have since been worn 
All smooth and hollow by the feet of monks 
Frozen in contemplation and of those 

Bent on an endless quest, that came and passed 

To the beyond. 


The path goes up in steps. 
The petrified hush of tarnished temple wall 
Admonishes to muffled footsteps, which 
Still ring out alien on the courtyard stones, 
Where grass in gaps flaunts green against the grey. 
The yawning door to Buddhist sanctity 
Breathes out its lethean odour, draws us in. 
The massive pillars stand immutable, 
Dull red on black. A wisp of incense curls 
Up from the censer, threads the gloom before 
The golden face of Buddha gleaming down 
His awful smile of strange divine repose. 
A monk, whose eyes were dulled by inward sight, 
And body withered by a life denied, 
Bowed us out with ancient courtesy. 
Then led us dazed by sudden sunlight to 
A well set in a corner of the court, 
Beneath a plum-tree’s shade, whose blossoms float 
And fall to some gay immortality. 
On the clear water, cool and still as glass, 
We saw ourselves, darkly, face to face ; 
And then through depths translucent to the bottom. 
The monk drew out some water in a pail, 
And bade us drink, O icy, tonic drink ! 
The drink of sennin purged of all desire | 
We cried out our surprise. The monk smiled, pleased. 
“This well dates from the days of Ming . . .” he said. 
Giving him alms, we left the temple gate, 
And walked for hours . . . 
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The peace was sensuous. 
We felt it on our face and hands, but more 
Within our veins like cool sap running through. 
When shadows lengthened on the downward path, 
We came to where the cedars pushed the sky 
Up higher, and pines pricked fretwork on the clouds. 
We saw no flowers, for Spring had not yet come, 
But these were ever green .. . 


We turned to go, 
I with a sigh for I had one great wish 
To stay behind and hear the roaring surf 
Of winds among the pines at night, or see 
The moonlight shredded on their needled boughs. 


The sun drops down behind the west hills’ rim ; 
And blending earth with sky, and peace on peace, 
The twilight falls. The temple bells toll long, 

A voice from the hills calling us to rest. 


eA House of Dreams 


ID I love you with all my heart ? 

LD And were you trembling on the brink 
Of love, before you turned away 
In waywardness and scorn ? 
In what strange garden shall I say 

Bloomed that exotic flower apart, 

Our love forgotten and forsworn, 

And what fell poison did it drink 


That now it droops, all withered and forlorn ? 


The twilit palace of your soul 
I did adorn with radiant things, 
That dusky house, where shadows flit 
Ghostlike, and cold winds sigh ; 
And there the lamps of Heaven I lit, 
Through empty galleries I stole, 
Hearing celestial minstrelsy, 
Feeling the brush of angels’ wings. 
I thought we loved each other, you and I. 


HSIEH WEN TUNG 


POETRY 


There had I lived and died content, 
And stayed for ever as your guest, 
And made my Eden here with you, 
Found Heaven in your eyes. 
Now distant ways I must pursue, 
And wander, till my strength is spent, 
Along the endless road, that lies 
Before the pilgrim soul, whose quest 
Is always for some farther Paradise. 


EDWARD MARJORIBANKS 
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Song 


ING her thy song—how shall she hear 
Gr: lute forlorn, 
Unto whose eyes awoke no tear 
Ever ; who seeing love, hath no fear ; 
Whose mouth may mourn 
No grief outworn ? 


Breathe on her lips—how shall she wake 
At length and smile ? 

Look in her eyes—shall she forsake 

Sleep and the web of frail dreams break, 
Turn from their wile 
To wake awhile ? 


Cease, cease—she may not know—cease, cease ; 
Do her no wrong. 

Dark are her eyes where dreams increase 

Ever : she knoweth naught but peace. 
What tho’ love long? 
Die, die thy song. 


D. W. ALUN LLEWELLYN 
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Ballade of an Unsuccessful Poet 


SENT my tragic poem ‘“‘ The Vendetta ” 
[x that unworthy rag—The Butterfly, 
Together with a long and careful letter 
Which proved that only Shelley could outvie 
My “ Rose-bud ” sonnet and my lines—‘‘ Goodbye !”, 
My twelve-page blank-verse ‘‘ Epic of Stamboul” . . . 
“The Editor regrets . . .”’ they made reply ; 
The Editor appears to be a fool. 
My lyric “‘ Pep,” my business dirge “ The Debtor ” 
I sent to Boost (Live Literature, N.Y.), 
My stirring work—The Rhymes of a “‘ Go-Getter ”’, 
My rattling piece of verse “The Cheerful Guy ”; 
I even sent them “ Thoughts on Going Dry ”’, 
I don’t take so much trouble as a rule :— 
They pleaded lack of space (a stupid lie); 
The Editor appears to be a fool. 


I said: ‘“‘ Perhaps the Moderns may be better,” 
And on The Scarlet Urge I thought I'd try 
My threnody called “‘ Glumph ”’, my arietta 
Of three words forty times repeated :—Aye ! 
And “ Gdipus Unreeled ”—(my brow is high) : 
But, though they matched the Ultra-Neo School, 
No answer was vouchsafed—I can’t think why. 
The Editor appears to be a fool. 


ENVoY. 


Prince, on your undeserving monthly, I 
Do now confer this ballade (please keep cool) ; 
To you, I’m sure, these words will not apply— 
“The Editor appears to be a fool ” (?) 


H. 8S. MACKINTOSH 
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GOE PRITTY BABE 


By MARGARET IRWIN 


To the Pious Meritts of Mrs. Anne Dorleton 
In whose everlasting memory this is 
inscribed by her afflicted Husband. 


She Dyed in Childbed 
On her First Borne on the Vth. of Dec. 1669. 
Aetat suz 18. 


Had Death’s Impartial Hand Beene Aw’d to Spare 
The Chaste, the Wise, the Vertuous or ye Faire 
Had Unfeign’d Piety, Unbiass’d Truth 

Unboasted Charity, Unblemish’d Youth, 

Had all that’s Purely Good the Powre to Save 

Soe Wish’d a Life From an Untimely Grave 

Sure she had yet surviv’d : But Ah in Vaine 

Alas Wee doe her early fate Complaine 

The World’s of Her, not she of it Bereaven 

She looked on’t, liked it not and went to Heaven. 


Goe pritty Babe and tell thy happy Mother 
If thou hadst liv’d, thou hadst been such another. 


T was a handsome epitaph. The servants sobbed over it as they laid 

their flowers on the freshly graven stone. 

““ My Nancy Pretty to the life, and at last they know it,” said her nurse. 

** And now I can have Bess to live in the house, which will save a mort 
of trouble,” said her husband. 

Succeeding generations glanced down at her epitaph and supposed a 
saint lay below. 

It had been written, not by her afflicted husband, but by his chaplain, 
Mr. Benjamin Cork, scholar and schemer, the bastard son of a footman and 
a lady of quality. He was tall, commanding in gesture, sudden in move- 
ment. Ambition, pride and disappointment had eaten away his flesh and 
burned in his sunken eyes. His scholarship was sounder than his schem- 
ing, he remained a Puritan too long, and did not change his colours fast 
enough when Charles II became King. Retirement as chaplain to a wealthy 
country gentleman was a lucky escape for him from a medley of intrigues, 
but he saw it as exile and found in it a boredom so acute that to his own 
mind it was madness. At forty, and for the first time, he fell in love, and 
told himself that in more than politics he had remained a Puritan too long. 

His patron, Mr. Dorleton, had had to marry the heiress to the adjoining 
estates so as to add to his own property a deer park that he coveted for 
hunting. A further consideration was that the bride was too young and 
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foolish to be likely to make any trouble over the matter of Bess Tiddle at 
the Lodge gates. Nor did her. widowed mother, the Dowager Lady 
Grage, she reserved all the trouble for the matter of the settlements, on 
which she was sharply avaricious. 

Bess was a large white heavy girl with a face like a pudding; “ that 
slug,’ Mr. Cork called her in his mind with a shudder of invincible 
repulsion whenever he passed her, and her sleepy eyes regarded him 
blandly like a cow’s, revealing nothing of her perception of his feelings 
towards her. 

The bride Mr. Dorleton brought home on a winter’s day was small and 
dark, agile as a monkey, the eyes in her sallow little face bright and quick 
to notice everything, the sharp white teeth that were her only beauty 
flashing into eager propitiatory smiles. She ate hungrily, and told them in 
a sudden burst of confidence that it was the first food she had had that 
day, it had been forgotten somehow in the fuss of the wedding, everyone 
had been up at dawn to see to the breakfast and everything had gone wrong, 
and here she began to laugh, but stopped herself and looked so unnaturally 
solemn that Mr. Cork had an uneasy suspicion she might be mimicking 
him. 

“Well, what d’you think of that?’ Mr. Dorleton demanded of his 
chaplain as his bride retired, “‘ Seventeen. and with no more sense than a 
brat of seven. Chatters like an ape. And a slut if ever there was one. She’s 
got her eye on you, my Puritan saint. These ugly ones are the most de- 
termined. Not Benjamin my boy, but Joseph, that’s your name. Don’t 
take after your father, do you?” 

Mr. Cork watched him drinking and chuckling for two hours longer, 
then heard his uneven steps scrunching down the wet drive in the direc- 
tion of the Lodge gates. For the friendless little creature that had sat at 
table with them, he had felt an involuntary pity such as might have dis- 
turbed him with a tearful child or a puppy with a hurt paw. 

This unreasoning tenderness he believed to be alien to the rest of his 
nature and therefore despised it. But in the present instance it was mingled 
with disgust at his patron, at Bess Tiddle, and the dowager Lady Grage, 
and he could justifiably encourage anything that ministered to his con- 
tempt for humanity. 

And, as he came to remind himself, Mrs. Anne Dorleton was included 
in this contempt. She was shockingly ignorant, he silently caught her out 
in various small lies, she hated her mother, and this, in spite of his opinion 
of Lady Grage and Lady Grage’s treatment of her, he counted as a mark 
against her. 

“ But you said you hated your mother,” she protested on perceiving his 
disapproval. 

““T never said it.” 

“Well you said it inside. I saw you.” 

“That’s right. At him, girl, at him. Bait the Puritan bear,” roared 
Mr. Dorleton across his tankard. 
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Mr. Cork, who had never known the mother he hated for bearing him 
as a footman’s bastard, knew that the admirable female virtues were 
filial piety, modesty, dignity in manner, decorum in conduct, discretion in 
speech. He could be in no danger of admiring his patron’s wife, however 
much his patron in the zest for sport might urge him to it, encouraging 
om to talk and twit each other, “ Hark ye now, hark ye, ’tis as fine as a 
piay. 

Mr. Cork tried to inform her mind because he was sufficiently sorry for 
her to fear the possible results of her thoughtlessness; her pert fancy 
amused him, her interest, volatile as it was, flattered him, he saw she 
thought him a great man, learned and quietly powerful, he saw she was 
afraid of him; but one day he caught her out and found she was only 
pretending and laughing at him. 

That was in the long corridor where seven windows looked out across 
the fields and driving rain, and she had met him walking up and down, had 
been gentle, and, as he suddenly discovered, mocking. 

Anger stung him, something deeper than his constant pride had been 
hurt, he had betrayed his tenderest part to her, he had pitied what he 
took to be a defenceless creature and now it bit his hand. He turned 
sharply on her and his face in anger could be terrible. The laughter rushed 
out of her eyes, they opened on him wide, pitiful, imploring ; she turned 
and ran from him. For an hour he paced that cold corridor, and seven 
squares of bleak and storm-swept country gave him his only hope of 
escape. 

Rishidons had failed him, his friends had forsaken him, he had no faith 
in the religion he professed and made his trade. ‘‘ We live but once,” he 
told himself, and asked, ‘‘ What is there left ? ” 

His answer met him in the pulpit next day when, on opening the sermon 
that he had placed there ready early that morning, he saw scrawled across 
the first page : 

“ Dere Mr. Corke praye doe not bee angrie.” : 

He stared at it so long the congregation thought he had lost the begin- 
_ ning of his sermon. At last he turned in the three-decker pulpit to address 
them, he reversed the hour glass on the edge of the puplit as was customary 
to measure the time of the discourse, and gave out his text, but no chapter 
and verse for it, saying only in the strained voice of one who dreams, 
“ Pray do not be angry.” 

Ee ssl eee spore dnl so well they wondered he did not always do so. 
For they listened, even the deaf sexton listened, though he could not 
catch a word that came from those white urgent lips. Mr. Cork, who had 
been angry all his life, preached against anger. 

met ehat help is it you or = man that you should eat your heart 
out in the cage of life?” he asked of all the complacent bovine faces, 
placidly upturned to his. The world was evil, men were brutal, women 
were false, these were the iron bars that bound humanity. Yet of what ea 
to be angry since we ourselves are of the same stuff as those we rail against : 
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Only by love could we understand this, for to hurt one we loved was to . 
discover in ourselves a cruelty worse than the tiger’s. “ Wild beasts prey 
upon an alien kind, it is left for man to torture his friends. What is there 
in life,” cried that white burning face, “ if we leave it, not knowing love ? 

At the word love, Bess Tiddle simpered and felt her earrings; Mr. 
Dorleton woke from a brief nap and straightway fell into another; beside 
him, Nancy, whose eyes had not dared move from before her, now looked 
up, alert and quivering as if in answer to a call, poised for flight yet bound 
deep in the box pew to the side of her slumbering mate. 

Pity and rage again tore at Mr. Cork’s heart as he looked down at her, 
and with them an emotion that now he could recognise and exult in, as he 
continued to preach in favour of love, of life, and the unexpected beauties 
that grow in it and catch the weary traveller unaware. 

All were agreed that it was one of Mr. Cork’s best though briefest ser- 
mons. 

“‘ Never even turned the hour-glass he didn’t,” complained the deaf 
sexton who had once been accustomed to see the sands run through a 
third time every Sunday. But those were the days of your three-hour 
sermons. In this weaker and degenerate age— 

Admiration, awe, respect, these Nancy felt for the first time and took 
for love. With the frequent lack of humour of women in love, she wished 
she were a better woman for Mr. Cork’s sake. When he pointed out that 
that would scarcely further their intrigue, she cried a little, but presently 
laughed and said he was quite right, it was much better to be bad. The . 
King was bad, so she heard, and the Court, the women there had hosts 
of lovers, why should people only be good in the country, and only the 
women there too ? It wasn’t fair. These justifications were for him, not 
herself. Mr. Cork was always worrying, always reproaching, sometimes 
himself, more often her, most often humanity. She wished as he hated 
humanity so much, he would let it alone more. He seemed to have ex- 
pected it and him and her to have changed utterly from the moment when 
he saw her note in his sermon and preached about love. 

“It did change,” he cried, ‘“‘ the gates of Paradise were opened.” 

‘“Well,and you have come in,’’she answered, flinging her arms round him. 

He suspected Paradise to be only another cage. 

His self-interest was terrified of exposure, his pride despised his fear. 
Pleasure was an uneasy torment. He mocked her and hated himself for 
doing so, she stormed at him, flung away, did not come in to dinner, was 
found chattering with the stable boys or climbing trees in the orchard, red- 
eyed, rebellious. And then when he thought he had driven her from him 
and his heart for ever, she would come suddenly and silently to his side, 
drop down by his knee and hide her face in his hand, and an agony of 
protective passion would again beset him. 

The late cold spring that year was to him like the frost-bitten blooming 
of his belated hopes. He told Nancy she should find another gallant, he 
was too old for her, too glum, severe and carping ; she lost patience and 
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-Said she would not love him if he did not wish it. He spent much time 
going in to Oxford on pretence of scholarship but really on the maturing 
of a long-laid political plot, and was often away for days together. 

Nancy was out of doors through nearly the whole of the long daylight, 
roaming the fields and woods of the Dorleton estate, no one knew where, 
or what she did. Her nurse complained that she had never dared run 
wild like this at home, but Mr. Dorleton paid no attention. Now that she 
and his chaplain had ceased to make sport for him by twitting each other 
and for the most part just sat silent and glowering, he was glad to see as 
little as possible of them and have Bess up to the house more often. 

That summer, his young cousin, Lord Halliday, the head of the house, 
came to stay with him in order to negotiate some matters of the family 
estates. He arrived to find a vast mildewed mausoleum of a mansion and 
nobody about in it but some ancient hairy oafs and a white-faced wench 
whom, in spite of her jewels, he could not believe to be Mrs. Anne Dorleton. 
Mrs. Anne, he was told, was ‘‘ somewhere about,’’ and the master at a 
cockfight at the Bull and Butter. As the substitute Mrs. Dorleton presented 
no attractions to him, he changed his dress after his journey and strolled 
out into the grounds to look for his truant hostess. 

It was a cold, windy evening; golden clouds, torn from the sunset, 
raced across the darkening sky, and the wind across the grass, turning it 
gold and silver; birds broke into song and were suddenly silent ; he 

thought he heard bells somewhere, but could not be sure. A donkey in 
the orchard scampered away from him as frisky as a colt. 

He began to run down hill through the long grass and buttercups, 
when he stopped at sight of a cherry tree that was shaking more violently 
than all the others, fruit and leaves were tumbling from it, first one branch 
and then another heaved and trembled. He had the fancy that the tree 
was coming alive ; as he approached it, an elvish golden face peered out at 
him, the setting sun shone on it, on the silvery leaves and the dark glossy 
bobbing cherries, outlining each of them with a gleaming rim. ; 

Nancy saw through the branches a tall and very young man, the fair 
curls of his periwig dancing on his shoulders and buckles flashing on his 
shoes, his velvet coat slashed with satin, ribbon loveknots dangling all 

down his sleeves, lace tossing at his knees and wrists. 

Here was the young gallant Mr. Cork had so often told her she ought 

to have instead of himself that she had begun to pray for him at nights and 
pull the lobes of the fortune-telling grasses for his description. He would 
dwell in a palace, drive in a coach, dress in satin, so much they had told 
her and truly, as she had known at the first sight of him running lightly 
down the hillside towards her, curls, loveknots, laces, blown on the wind. 

For a little time the air was full only of the twitter of startled birds, the 
rustle of leaves and laughter, the scrambling, sliding sounds of her descent 
as he helped her to a sprawling lower branch and perched delicately beside 
her, with due attention to his clothes. Not till then did they begin to talk, 
suddenly, rapidly, as though they would never stop. 
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They discovered each to the other, she handed him cherries out of her 
apron which was all stained with their juice. She was lucky to be married, 
she said, at home her mother would have beaten and fed her on bread and 
water for this. Here there was no one to scold but Mr. Cork and he was 
away. A sullen, frightened look crossed her face as she spoke his name, it 
was as though she had not meant to do so, and she hurried to ask if he 
came from the Court. Why, yes, from Whitehall. 

“ A palace, I knew it,” she cried, “‘ and you came in a coach ?”’ 

No, he rode in this summer weather. But he had a coach, a coach and 
four, sometimes and six, and painted with the stories of Jupiter’s loves. 

He was not quite twenty, he had been born in exile when his parents 
were wandering with the truant King Charles, and the English Court was 
no more than a hungry band of gipsies, but he had had the luck to become a 
page at the French Court, had suddenly exchanged his patched rags for 
finery, and instead of adventures with gutter urchins he had taken part 
in the Royal ballets as a Cupid, a faun, and a shepherd swain. The ban- 
quets there were enormous, King Louis had often begun by tossing off 
thirty-two dozen oysters. Now the English Court was so short of money 
that King Charles sometimes had not enough stockings and cravats to 
wear while the rest were at the wash, and had had to have recourse to his 
wife’s. 

But nobody troubled now to keep up appearances, the wars and the 
travels had altered all that, they had come back to a franker freer world 
where the only people who counted were the young and adventurous. 
My Lord of Rochester had scrawled an epigram on the door of the King’s 
bedroom so impudent even old Rowley had taken offence, but the scandal 
had blown over. No one could be troubled to remember an affront or a 
debt or an obligation or a former love affair. No, nor an epigram; he 
could not or would not tell her Lord Rochester’s. 

He was Ned to his friends. She was Nancy with her nurse and the 
younger ones; when Nurse was in a good humour she called her Nancy 
Pretty, which was the name in these parts of a flower that grew in the © 
cottage gardens. None So Pretty, it used to be, which might be a compli- 
ment, but not the way her young brothers and sisters took it, ‘‘ She’s none 
so pretty,” they would call to her, laughing at her. She described the 
flower with its cluster of tiny pink blossoms suspended so airily round 
their stalk that they seemed to be flying round it like a flock of doves round 
a dovecot. 

“Why that’s London Pride,” he said, “‘ and so would you be if you 
came to Court.” 

“Oh, but my mother says—” it was an unflattering description of her 
person and manners. | 

He looked at her gravely and did not call her lovely, for 
which she was in some odd way grateful. But he told her that mothers 
and manners were no longer the mode. Mr. Dryden had remarked that 
“if a woman have but gaiety and good humour she may be forgiven the 
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lack of beauty.” To be natural and. easy was all that mattered. An 
orange girl from Drury Lane was the real queen of the Court, the Duchess 
4 peed bawled a Billingsgate joke from her coach in Hyde Park to a 

ashionable playwright thirty yards away. As an extreme example of 
natural manners, he told her of a countess who, dressed as a page, held her 
lover’s horse while he killed her husband in a duel, then fled with him 
across the world. He laughed at the answering gleam in her teeth and eyes. 

~ Would you do the same if I killed your husband ? ” 

“ Sure, sir, if I went to Court I would follow the mode. And where are 
they now— across the world’? Is it true what Mr. Cork says, that 
the world is round ? ” 

Yes, it was true. He had seen ships come up over the edge of the sea, 
that proved it to you. She had never seen the sea. And the world was 
round with a little flat place at top and bottom like an orange. But she 
had never seen an orange. He would give her one, he would give her the 
world if he could. She was made for the world and it for her. 

“ T will show you my house,” she said. 

* What—Dorleton Manor a 

“No, no. My house. I made it. No one else knows of it, not Mr. 
Cork, nor even Nurse. Out of branches and bracken,” she went on 
hurriedly, “‘ down in the wood by the stream.” 

“Who is Mr. Cork ? You mentioned him before.”’ 

““ He is nobody. He is the chaplain. He is very grave and severe but 
he has been very kind to me. He is old—old ” she had never known 
how old till she saw Ned. 

“ He is her lover,” thought Ned, and she saw him thinking it, and was 
glad, for she need not pretend. 

The sun slipped down, the fields grew dark and the sky pale gold. She 
sprang from the branch, she must go back she said, apart from him, she 
would slip in by a back way and Nurse would bring her her supper in bed. 
When they met again they must pretend it was for the first time. He 
nodded. Both had learned to lie from infancy ; only, for a few moments 
longer, they were still alone in a world where they need not lie. 

_ “Wait,” he whispered, and drew her to him where he stood, and 
kissed her. 

The dew clung round their feet, the wind had dropped, the birds were 
silent. When she drew back, the sickle of the new moon was now clear 
in the sky. ; 

“Oh,” she breathed, gazing at him, seeing no longer the ribbons and 
laces of his Court clothes, seeing only the dimming face of her lover, and 
“ oh,” she sighed deep in her heart, “ if only it could be for the first time.” 

Towards the end of Lord Halliday’s visit, Mr. Cork returned, dull and 
heavy with the failure of yet another scheme. At his first sight of my Lord 
he knew that his Nancy had found her younger, gayer lover, but he hurried 
the knowledge underground, he watched and argued with himself, he 
found a hundred proofs against it that only tortured him with uncertainty, 
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giving him excuse to lie awake night after night to ask himself what he 
already knew. 

She was gentler with him, kinder and more concerned. She was more 
mature, her eyes looked wistful, often he thought he saw regret in her face, 
the self-reproach that means the birth of a soul. He could flatter himself 
that her real love was for him, only her lighter fancy had gone out to that 
decked maypole, and now that he had ridden back to Court, to a hundred 
other loves, she would forget him almost as fast as he would forget her. 
It was necessary to tell himself this, to say amid his crumbling hopes, 
“At least I have not lived in vain. There is one creature that loves me.” 

With this new and tenderer assurance, he could afford to be gentle 
with her, nor did he press his claims as a lover, knowing well that for some 
little time before Lord Halliday’s visit she had found them irksome and 
repellent. When at last he began to urge them he met with even less 
success, and suspicion again reared its ugly head. 

He urged her to the point when she admitted that she was with child, 
and she, taking fright at his look, swore that it was by him. He forced 
himself to believe her, for he too was frightened at what he might become 
if deprived of this last secret resource for his proud and empty heart. 

The shame of his own birth and botched upbringing had given parent- 
hood a romantic value in his eyes. He longed to protect his unacknowledged 
child, to help it in careful, unrequited ways, to find in its welfare some 
purpose less meagre than the schemings of his self-interest. Yet he knew 
that doubt would twist that relation also. 

His solitary pacings in the long corridor or in the drive now led him 
further and faster afield ; through those autumn months he would stride 
across country as though he would tear it; the brown earth and the birds 
in the sky could bring no peace to that gaunt black figure aimlessly hurry- 
ing over the fields. 

Rambling through the wood down by the stream one late wintry after- 
noon, he stumbled on a sort of hut, built as he thought by gipsies or 
wandering village boys round a natural hollow caused by the roots of a 
great tree in the sloping ground. Branches interwoven with bracken 
extended this hollow into a primitive little house where there was room 
to sit or lie though not to stand. There were holes in the roof, part of one 
wall had fallen in, the autumn rains had made the green bower bedraggled, 
brown and sodden. He looked in and saw black mud, a clump of toad- 
stools, but stuck in the corners were bunches of shrivelled scarlet berries. 

Something in this magpie decoration of the decayed, secret house, 
told him that it was Nancy’s work, and some further fancy made his hands 
tremble, his face grim. 

He set about on his knees to search the ground for surer evidences of 
her presence. Against a root of the tree he found a flat stone and tugged at 
it. It came up easily enough with a squelching sound as of a hollow beneath. 
The mud oozed from under it, he groped in it with his fingers, felt some- 
thing hard, found its edges and pulled up a square tin box, tore it open 
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and stood staring at some mildewed letters, a lock of fair hair tied with a 
ribbon, a round, discoloured, wizened object which had once been a gilded 
orange. 

He read the letters, put them in his pocket, returned the rest of the 
hoard to their hiding place. He went back to the Manor as though devils 
were pursuing him; flinging away all caution for the first time in his 
plotting life, he made his way to Mrs. Anne’s room, pushing her nurse 
out of his way, calling her bawd with many variations. 

There where the tall candles were guttering in the draught by the heavy 
- curtained bed, he surprised Nancy in the midst of preparations for escape. 

That very evening she was to meet her lover on the road and travel with 
him to France, where their child would be born, even as Ned had been 
born there in his parents’ flight from England. Later they would return 
to Court where, as he had so often told her, her true life awaited her. 

Ill as she was, the belief animated her with courage for the journey. 
The mournful December wind that sobbed in the trees, her husband’s 
drunken snores in the hall below, her sickness, fears and suspense were all 
part, she felt, of some nightmare from which she would presently awake to 
find herself living, as if for the first time, in a world where happy lovers 
were regarded with tolerance. 

She was confronted with her former lover’s set and staring face. 

She knew at that instant that it was her hope that was the idle dream, 
and this dark room the reality. 

She fought him with a despair that made her wild, taunted him with his 
discovery that her child was by a newer lover, declared that she had never 
loved him, did not fear him, would escape in spite of him. She knew it 
was false, that she might have escaped had she not herself bound a lover 
to her as her jailor, were she not also growing helpless from the child 
within her. A force stronger than herself had taken possession of her, 
and her imminent doom filled her with a terror and exultation that raised 
her to grandeur. She who had been none so pretty was, as he now saw, 
beautiful, for the first and last time in her brief, squandered life. 

The revelation drove him frantic; he wept, he crawled at her feet 
which he tried to kiss, he implored her to love him, to lie to him; then 
at her horror of him, he swore that he would expose her to her husband 
so that she should never reach her lover, and showed her the small damp 
bundle of letters screwed up in his hand. 

At that, her sudden tormented beauty, her very life seemed to drop 
from her, she fell against the bed, a grey heap. He called the nurse, there 
was confusion, panic ; he escaped but soon found the uproar had spread 
through the house, maids were running hither and thither, one groom had 
been sent for the doctor, another for the village midwife, for Mrs. Anne 
was in great danger, she had been brought to bed three months before her 
time. 

“Long, long may her lover wait,” he said to himself, humming the 
words over and over in his head like the refrain of a song as he hurried 
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through the corridors, up and down the stairs, on no errand, not knowing 
where he was going, what he was doing, seeing only a tall, fair, and very 
young man who waited somewhere in the wet darkness, waited in vain. 

The child was born dead. All through the night Nancy cried deliriously 
that she must ride away at once to meet her lover, they were going together 
across the world. And then she would babble that the world was round 
like an orange and her lover would give it her. 

Towards morning she was quieter, they saw that her eyes were half 
open, gazing into the shadows at the foot of her bed. They spoke to her. 
She did not hear them, nor see them, but she was not unconscious, she 
saw the candle-light flicker on the bed curtains and the pattern of fruit 
or figures show out here and there on the dark tapestry. She thought 
there was someone waiting for her there by the foot of her bed, a gilded 
orange leaned from the curtains towards her, she stretched out her arms 
to it, her nurse heard her whisper, “‘ Give it me,” and sobbed, ‘ My 
lamb, my pretty, what can I give you ? ” 

But Nancy did not know her nurse was there. The shadow that lurked 
in the curtains at the foot of her bed stepped forward to her. It was not 
life that had been waiting for her all this time, but death. 

“Not life!’ she cried in a voice so pierced with anguish that all who 
heard it shuddered. She fell back, she was dead. 

“‘ Not for this world,’*they were saying within the hour, “‘ No wish to 
live. ‘ Not life ’ were her last words, they were.” 

The bereaved Mr. Dorleton came to his chaplain in his perplexity and 
besought him to write the epitaph for his late wife. Mr. Cork complied. 
To recognise his love for the dead woman might have driven him mad, he 
had perforce to persuade himself of his hate. She had deceived and betray- 
ed him, scorned him, withered all that was kind and noble in his nature. 
He had abased himself utterly before her, ‘‘ but that was not myself,” his 
pune implored. Only such devils as women could make a man so poor a 

east. 

One virtue he might have discovered in her, that for a little time she had 
felt admiration for him and even affection, but this was not to be enumerat- 
= in her husband’s epitaph, nor was it a safe subject for his own contem- 
plation. 

He would heap on her instead all the virtues she did not possess ; he 
would call her fair, when never except for one hideous moment had she 
been beautiful ; chaste, when in the first year of her wedded life she had 
had two lovers ; wise, when no village half-wit could have shown more 
folly ; praise the unfeigned piety that could conceal her messages of love 
in his sermons, and her contempt of the world in whose frenzied pursuit 
she had sacrificed her life : 


“ She looked on’t, liked it not, and went to Heaven.” 


That line gave him hysterical pleasure. Now he must include the 
bastard which she had deceived two men into believing to be their own. 
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“ Goe pritty Babe and tell thy Happy Mother 
If thou hadst liv’d, thou hadst been such another.” 


Truth enough in that last line whatever there was in the rest. 

Mr. Dorleton came himself for the epitaph, he was in such haste to 
prove to his mother-in-law that whatever talk there may have been, it 
was not due to any lack of affection on his part for his wife. He read it, 
he was delighted. 

Mr. Cork observed that for some hours his face had worn a look of 
furtive satisfaction. Who else would “her early fate Complaine ” ? 
Mr. Cork knew now for ever that women were not for him, and could 
devote himself the more securely to his cause for that knowledge. He 
knew that her mother had been sufficiently scared by scandal to welcome 
even this end to it. Her lover riding back to London, baulked of his tryst, 
was probably even now relieved, would soon be thankful, that fate had rid 
him of such a ridiculous entanglement as running away with a woman 
with child. But in this he stretched his scorn too far, and pity, that in- 
sidious tormentor, once again caught him unawares. 

Across the page whereon he had scribbled the many trial attempts 
for his rhymes, the flourishing capitals, the crossed out words, the super- 
imposed virtues, he fancied he saw his name in straggling, almost illegible 
characters, and her sole petition to him, “‘ Praye doe not be angrie.” 

Suddenly he knew that his anger had killed her, that his epitaph, 
written in anger, was more monstrous than his murder. He cried out that 
he must alter it, but Mr. Dorleton had already left the room. Mr. Cork 
found himself alone. 
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LAI JOHN 


By A. MENDES-WHARTON 


HEY called him Lai John. It was not wholly his name, but it 

was good enough ; for what could a Venezuelan or a nigger make 

of aname like Tuen ? It was too much of a sneeze. He lay in the 

bows of the boat cuddling his knees. Cold and wet, he had never 
suspected that he would ever have left his kitchen to come out on such a 
tramp as this. His toes, chilled in the ooze at the bottom of the boat, were 
like ten little icicles, each an agony. Never since he had fled China for the 
promise of the West, not even in the bitter unsubstantial weeks that had 
quickly harassed him out of Canada, had his spirits sunk so low. Whatever 
had possessed him? He put the question to himself in his own oriental 
fashion ; but there was not an answer. He had already considered a variety 
of ways of keeping warm, but in vain ; and each movement was a madness 
in which the rain beat relentlessly upon him, numbing some new spot 
hitherto concealed. By now they had long passed beyond sight of land 
and there was only the black dripping sky overhead that rocked and 
rocked until his eyes grew dim and sick, and all about them the fussy 
hummocking seas that splashed him every now and then, so that he gulped 
great mouthfuls of sea-water. 

He cursed himself, in a flow of half-audible, choppy words ; and then, 
more emphatically, holding the pit of his stomach the while, he cursed 
Lucia—the cosmopolitan Lucia, with the black hair and yellow eyes. He 
cursed her for a full-lipped slut, his black gape of a mouth terrible to see, 
reviling every part of her, until there remained but a skeleton of the beauty 
that had trapped him. But it took shape again, and flesh, and she hung 
above him in the wind, her yellow eyes gleaming, an agonising laugh on 
her lips ; and his soft flattened little nose itched again at the vision of her 
firm round breasts, that in a happier moment he had compared to ripe 
oranges. He screwed up his slits of eyes at the memory of how she had 
approved of his simile, drooping a shoulder to him and pouting ; though the 
metaphor had come readily enough and, as you might say, involuntarily, 
he being a cook. . . . It is true that he was not master of his kitchen, 
since a considerable part of his time was taken up peeling potatoes, 
washing the rice, or skinning shrimps ; yet he was a first-class cook, as 
Lucia could attest. His curry alone betrayed his artistry ; it had been 
indeed one of his early gifts to her—that first night of his scuttling off 
from work to her alley down-town. He had almost been himself prepared 
to doubt the age of the hen she had described so delightedly as “‘ chicken.” 
“It is so nice and soft,” she had told him tenderly, her mouth running, 
and his display of tiny, mouse-like, blackened teeth had done scant justice 
to his ecstacy. He seemed, moreover, to better himself as he went on : he 
was so well repaid by her amusing attempts at using chopsticks that he 
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contrived the most appetizing dishes with which he thought they might 
with the most difficulty be used. From curry, and chicken, and shrimps, 
it had been no difficult step to cakes—and here he was a master. Little 
corn-coloured puffs they were, with crushed pea-nuts sprinkled thick and 
brown, or almonds, just appetizingly burnt ; then rice cakes, crisp, flaky 
little squares of puffed rice embedded in honey-coloured sugar that 
melted in the mouth. And from rice cakes (how she loved them !) it had 
been no difficult step to Lucia. .. . 

The women he had known of his own race and station had been alto- 
gether too critical and knowing ; they left him with no delusions. But 
Lucia had been different : she had the knack of drawing his confidence by 
her appealing artlessness and childish delight. She had given him such 
power ; she had made him feel such a man! With what busy swagger he 
would pass up the dark passage to their trysting place ! But such a triumph 
had been too swift to last, and only this night his eternity had fallen about 
him in ruins. The bitterness was insupportable when he remembered 
the ease and eagerness with which she had led him, so unforgivably a 
lamb, to the night’s abomination. He had taken her to the cinema—not 
that he specially understood the entertainment, but because it was a fine 
thing to do. Everybody went, it was true; but not everybody, and 
certainly not any of the Chinamen, had a girl on his arm: they trouped 
in as a rule like a flock of geese, gazing about them in blatant surprise. 
How unique had he been! With Lucia! and the touch of her hand in 
the darkness had never seemed so firm and strong, and yet so tender. 
Sitting in the hall, in a sticky ecstacy of some papelon she had brought 
him, he had been thrilled to feel how alone they seemed in the crowd. 
And when at last the unintelligible show was over and he had been obliged 
to inform her that they must part, he having to go on a “ job,” he recalled 
how she had clung to him, yielding herself up to a new fear. 

“The police. . . .?”” her soul seemed torn in terror. 

But Lai John was game : “ No get flighten,”’ he had told her reassuringly, 
patting her arm, “ Opium have plenty cash. Me get lot-a-money, and 
by-an-by me go countly open shop : you come too.” Bay 

She had been inconsolable, wringing her hands, and must go with him 
through the gathering rain out of the town to where his boat would be. 
And then he remembered with horror the last kiss (her sweet warm breath 
was still in his nostrils) with which she had yielded him up to the two men 
qindet the trees. ... . ; 

He sat up in a sudden fury in the boat, about to spit at her ; but between 
them was the black expanse of sea, and between him and the sea was his 
stomach, and instead, he merely gulped twice, as if the neck-band of his 
shirt would choke him, and the next moment was very sick indeed. 

Till now no one had spoken. The boat lay some five miles to the south 
of the little islands that lined the northern extremity of the Gulf. Some- 
where far in the southern distance was Icacos Point, impossible to see even 


in the best light, and between it and the coast the Serpent’s Mouth, the 
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narrow channel through which the sloop would come. The west was a 
black wall, and though there should by rights have been a moon, so thick 
was the night that even the lights of the town were discernible only as a 
pale glow towards the east. But every so often the powerful beam from 
the lighthouse on the cliff stabbed the storm, like a ribbon of liquid light. 
Drenched with rain and sweat, the other two men had lain on their oars 
for a space, and then, still without a word but in a cunning silence, Small, 
the black fisherman, took up his new position at the tiller in the stern, 
while José steadied the boat with the sculls. There was no light by which 
to see the men’s faces, but Lai John’s outrage could not be passed un- 
noticed, and Small’s voice rose ironically above the wind : 

“You belly belly sick, Lai John—good thing you didn’t bring Lucia, 
eh?” And he spat in amused disgust over the gunwale. 

José showed his appreciation of the joke by a broad grin that wrinkled 
his face like a baked apple. “ Ah, Chinaman,” he said sympathetically, 
‘the waters is too strong for you ; you ought to take to rum.” And he 
stooped to feel for the bottle in the dark. Drawing the cork with his teeth 
he did not, however, pass the bottle to Lai John, but sucked at the sharp 
spirit noisily. 

“ After opium,” drawled Small, reaching out to his friend, “ rum’s 
ditch water, no doubt.” And the gesture with which he put the bottle 
down held every sort of hopelessness. 

This play, though Dutch to the Chinaman, was perfectly understood 
by the two men ; among the fine points of the game—ever since a couple 
of years ago, fishing along the coast, they had decided that in their line two 
could work wonders where one might fail, and had sworn eternal friend- 
ship. There was money in fishing—well, enough to keep you going in the 
season anyway—but he was a poor fisherman whose only catch was fish ; 
and if without the need for the baser and more laborious work they could, 
so to speak, take the flower at its bloom, one could not blame them. As it 
was, they had a double danger : from the real smugglers they could expect 
but little friendship ; and the police—well, one was never sure: even 
Lucia, versatile, and triumphant on one or two occasions, could never be 
sure. But if, again, they seemed to snatch their winnings at the post, 
effortlessly, it was not without considerable thought and that expert 
knowledge of every hole wherein stuff like opium could be stowed. They 
had them all charted in their minds : from Toco to Teteron Bay ; and along 
the east and south coasts from Galera to Soldier Rock they had the eyes 
of a gull for “ pickings.” This labelled them deep-sea folk, and though 
it was not often they got a haul—that is, not much to speak of—yet they 
lived ! About the workings of the harbour and town “ depéts ” they knew 
next to nothing. That was in the hands of the bigger people—the Chinese 
intermediaries, sloop captains, Mainland traders and the more successful 
merchants ; and it was only when things were dull out to sea, as on this 


aren that they came up, country bumpkins at heart, to see the sights 
of town. 
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In the boat José rubbed his high cheek-bones thoughtfully, looking u 
a ot in the East. ‘‘ Soon be over now,” he abel is in it ene 

The sky had indeed cleared, and the rain came in a drifting drizzle from 
drifting banks of cloud. Far across the water the lights of the shipping 
came out slowly, one by one. Astern lay the black masses of the Northern 
range, rising sheer out of deep valleys and decaying swamps, with here 
and there a faint light showing at the water’s edge or high up on the hills. 
Over the bowl-like silhouette of a valley a dark purple pall of smoke 
marked a spent bush fire. Closer at hand were the islands, rugged and 
rocky hills, one of them like a gigantic lizard with its long flat tail dwindling 
away in the wash of the sea. High overhead the clouds hid the moon, and 
one shapeless mass, fringed with a pale light, glided majestically before 
the storm, like a magic carpet. A flight of night birds, deftly skimming the 
water, swept by silently on quickened wings, like lost souls. 

Small came to the business in hand : “ What about that sloop?” he 
asked, leaning forward, elbows on knees. 

Lai John turned bleary eyes to the west and back again, but said nothing. 

“Well, here’s the plan,” Small went on, ‘“‘ When sloop he come, you 
go takee stuff from captain ; you payee money quick ; you sit down damn 
quiet. If you makee noise you dlink plenty more water.” And then in 
more business-like tones : ““ Keep your eyes open and your mouth shut, 
and your stomach silent—see ?” 

“True,” put in José in agreement ; “ if you going to be sick again get it 
over now and be done ; there won’t be no time later on, Yellowbelly ! ” 

Lai John kept his eyes as wide as possible, which wasn’t very ides and 
his mouth shut tight ; but his stomach—well, he begged all the dynasties 
to witness that over this he had no control. Small stuck his bare, fanshaped 
feet along the gunwale of the tossing boat with enviable ease and looked 
him up and down in the darkness, as if critically surveying his catch for 
the first time. 

“ H’m ! ” he said, “‘ can you shoot ? ” 

“ Levolver ? ”’ asked the Chinaman, fearfully, “ no, no, never.” 

‘‘ Levolver, yes, yes,” came the encouragement, “ at least if we've got 
to—unnerstan ?” Then after a pause : “‘ How much stuff’s for you ?” 

“* Bou-ten-poun’.”’ 

“ But you lich man !—How much money ?”’ 

“* One-hundled-ninety-tollar.” 

“ Good. Well, we’ll want a hundred and twenty dollars a pound— 
sell it where you like, see ?’’ And then he added as if in an afterthought : 
“ Play square, now, and we, as is usual, will play square too. You can 
get a damn sight more money than that for it, but all we want 1s a hundred 
and twenty dollars—nett cash! So bring the dough over, like a good lil 
feller, and the stuff’s yours—savvy ?” 

Lai John forced a grin, and Small cast his eyes about before he resumed 
his instructions : “ But if,” his voice was casual and almost friendly, “ if 
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you ain’t square, d’you want to know what'll happen? [’ll blow your 
blasted gold-filled stud clean through your neck ; I’ll rattle your teeth 
down your gullet, maybe, like peas in a pod ; or stick some lead through 
your eyes, like a parcel in a pillar-box—all sorts of things could happen, 
in fact, to make you feel ashamed of yourself.” 

There was a silence, and now that they understood each other Small 
saw no need for further speech but patiently went over the night’s work in 
his mind. He took his bearings : the boat had drifted before a running 
sea ; a low peal of thunder ran along the southern floor of heaven like the 
gentle roll of a far away drum ; the moon peeped for an instant from behind 
racing clouds, and he could see Lai John glistening beneath its light in 
the bows, a shiny black and yellow, like a cheap plaster doll. He smiled ; 
and again at José at the engine, whose light merino and flour-bag trousers 
clung to him like a skin. He himself was fairly clad, in blue serge trousers 
and a heavy sweater, and this bodily comfort must have gone a long way to 
ease his mind. He tugged his begrimed felt hat more cosily over his face 
and let his eyes wander over the sea, sleepily. The visibility was sufficiently 
bad, but the sharp gusty rain, and salt and sweat, played the devil with his 
eyes. Yet he had to see for three! For Lai John, stiff with cold and sea- 
sickness and anxiety, had ceased showing any signs of life and lay with 
his thin little body curled like a bit of gut. José was a mechanic and a great 
sailor, but not a seaman. He could work all day at an oar or in the rigging, 
but was as unfitted for the responsibility of the helm, for instance, as Lai 
John for anything more than a duck-pond. And this consciousness in 
Small swelled his pride. He had in his early days smuggled with the best 
of them, rum and cheap jewelry enough to set him up in business had he 
wished ; but never before had there been such promise of gain, nor had 
things run so smoothly, and his joy for the moment was in the old sense of 
danger, the splendid trick, the sting of the sodden wind, the smell of the 
salt sea in his great wide nostrils—and his supreme command. Suddenly 
he strained forward : 

“ Better tune her up,” he said presently. ‘Just keep her turning. ” 

And as somewhere in the darkness José stooped to the order, a blinding 
lightning cracked the sky, and simultaneously, as if through the crack, 
peal upon pent up peal of thunder dropped out of heaven. In the flash 
a form, blunt and black, suddenly swung over their bows ; but Small was 
as quick : 

“Let ’er go—hard !” he roared, jamming down the tiller. There was a 
cry from Lai John that trailed away on the wind, and the swift splash of 
water, and the next moment they had all but stove their starboard bow. 
The motor boat rocked as her stern half buried itself in the wash, then 
steadied herself, running parallel with the sloop. José whistled low 
through his teeth. Lai John sat up stupidly staring down at the sea; 
Small’s brows knitted a little, but now was not the time for Lai John. He 
turned to the sloop : 

“What the devil’re you doing ? ” he shouted, “‘ Where’re your lights ? ” 
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“None o’ your business. What the hell d’you think I am—a floatin’ 
hotel, or a Coney Island show, maybe ? ” 

The voice was unmistakable to Lai John. He sprang up suddenly like 
a Jack-in-the-Box : “‘ Him sloop, him sloop !” he cried gleefully, desirous 
to please. 

Small’s voice sang out again : “‘ Throw a line.” 

““ Not for hell ! ” 

And now Lai John, with strange loyalty, and in a flow of explanatory 
cosmopolitan chatter, like a river in the rainy season, at last managed to 
come to terms with the sloop ; and the next few moments the two vessels 
sheared apart. 

Even with the wind drumming in their ears a strange, sweet stillness 
came over the three men. José let the engine hum easily along and 
reached out his hand to Lai John: “ You’ve earned a drink: rum very 
good for bad stomach,” he said genuinely. The bottle passed, and Smali, 
about to raise it to his lips, kept it poised in the air, his ear cocked like a 
terrier’s. ‘‘ Hell!” he growled under his breath. 

Faintly, just sufficiently to reach their ears, like the echo of their own 
engine, a low, flowing sound. The engine’s roar and the boat’s sudden 
leap testified to José’s attention. Down the wind the little boat went. 
In the bows Lai John took a breaker, beautifully, and lay confused and 
gasping in a new terror. A sharp low command brought him to his senses ; 
an unfamiliar and unwieldy revolver was thrust into his hands. Now Lai 
John was a cook, and no shot ; and the cold touch of the steel burnt his 
numbed fingers ; but the strong neat spirit still tingled in his gullet and 
beat upon his brain. Over the sea a dim form moved—towards them ; 
imperceptibly, it gained ; and he heard the short sharp blast of a whistle 
that was the sign of authority for them to stop. Yet he heard his boat’s 
engine roar out a challenge to a chase, and felt the timbers strain and crack 
against the rushing water. He did not know about these things, but he 
felt that to dodge the patrol in the darkness was folly ; it would be prolong- 
ing the night’s agony, that should now have been at an end. They should 
never have tried to escape, but should have given themselves up. They had 
been caught squarely, and there was no chance, and six months’ gaol 
would have been the worst of it ; but now there was no telling how it 
would end, except that the moments were becoming more futile and 
fateful ; and he cursed himself again, and again he cursed Lucia. Yet 
remembering now only himself and how he might best face it, he clasped 

convulsive fingers over the revolver : here, perhaps, in his very hands, lay 

his defence. And at that very instant there was a flash and a sharp report, 

as the first admonitory shot was fired by the patrol ; and before the others 
or he himself knew what had happened, he had answered—anyhow, any- 
_where, so long as his shot would put an end to his terror. 

It was the beginning of the end, anyway : and from the pursuing launch 
came a hail of bullets, and from Small, roaring like a bull in the stern, a 
volley of curses. To return the police fire was but a waste of time and 
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ammunition, yet Small himself was shooting rapidly. A quick thought 
passed through his mind : was there not yet a chance of escape, by silencing 
the men who had victimized him ? What evidence of shooting could there 
be against him? Lucia. . . . Lucia would have her revenge, certainly ; 
but she knew him only as a busy little cook whom she had tricked. Look- 
ing at it this way, Lucia might, indeed, be almost his best defence. 
Besides, the police, he reflected, not without irony, “shoot belly fine ” ! 
and some credit for their personal prowess would no doubt be claimed... . 
He raised his arm in obedience to a threat from the Venezuelan, and 
looking along the barrel he suddenly saw Small’s vast form square before 
him. His mind jumped to action, and with the flash from his pistol the 
black bulk seemed to sag and droop and swing limp, sideways across the 
stern. There was a cry for his dead friend from José who was crouching 
up against the gunwale to leeward of the engine, and Lai John, inexper- 
ienced, but now thoroughly amok, steadied his arm for the third shot : 
and at the instant, José tumbled backwards out of the boat. 

Just as a final hail of police bullets shattered the engine, Lai John 
dropped his revolver over the side and, cold and calculating, watched the 
little boat take fire. As the flames leapt up, casting crimson shadows in 
the boat, the only surviving occupant composed himself into a little knot 
in the bows, and awaited with an inwardly calm resignation and an expres- 
sion of unrelieved nausea, the advent of authority. 
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THE FIRE-LIGHTERS 
A. Dialogue on a Burning Topic 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
Marcu 6TH, 1835. 


Characters. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 
JOHN STUART MILL. MRS. TAYLOR. 


The low, square parlour, with its staid furniture and small-patterned paper, is 
occupied by two people of homely appearance, seated to right and left of the fire-place, 
who, though silent and self-engrossed, have yet an air of companionship. For here are 
two wise heads that have come together to make the best they can out of characters 
which most people would find impossible to live with, and which they find difficult. 
Mrs. Carlyle sits with a book in her lap, which she reads across her knitting. Carlyle 
has books at hand, but they are not open. Smoking a pipe that has almost burnt out, he 
stts looking into the fire. His wife glances across at him, but does not stop her knitting— 
hardly her reading—as she asks : 


Mrs. CARLYLE: More coffee, Carlyle ? 


A delayed shake of the head is all the answer she gets. 
Sounds in the passage outside attract her attention : in a not very pleased votce, she 
says : 
Here he is ; and somebody with him. 


And the door opens to admit (in the maid’s queer way of announcement : “ Mrs. 
Taylor, Ma’am ; and Mr. Mill, Sir ’’) first a lady of striking appearance, very con- 
sciously graceful in all her movements, and behind her a smallish man, not nearly so 
middle-aged as he appears, intellectually handsome—distinguished even, 1f one could 
see him alone ; but his present accompaniment with her pale vivid personality, has 
almost the effect of effacing him : indeed, he seems to be very anxiously effacing himself, 
and tt is more as a worm than a man that he quivers into the room. The lady, however, 
flowing spaciously toward their now risen hostess, leaves him exposed to the greeting of 
Thomas Carlyle, whose hand he takes and presses tremulously, and, in a voice sharp 
with distress, begins to throw himself on the other’s mercy. 


MILL : Oh, my dear Carlyle, are you never going to speak to me 
again ? 
CARLYLE : Why, we’d almost gi’en up expecting ye; but ye’ve 


come. And what, Ma’am, has brought you out so late the 
night ? This is an honour to which we’re not accustomed. 


SIVIILL : Yes, yes. Oh, I’m sorry if we are late. Did I definitely 
name atime ? You had my letter ? 

CARLYLE : Saying you’d be looking in after supper. Supper with 
ai us has been over an hour and more. 

MILL : Oh? Has it? I’m sorry! Oh, but something so terrible 


has happened. How to tell you—almost impossible ! 
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He hovers, manifestly distraught, while Mrs. Taylor, with her assuaging presence, 
benignantly presides over him. 


Mrs. CARLYLE : (whom perturbation always annoys). : 
Won’t you sit down ? 


Mrs. Taylor does so with the air of conferring a benefit on the chair which she selects : 
Mr. Mill still hesitates. 

MILL : Oh, I hardly know how to sit down, with the news I 
have still to break to you ! 

Mrs. Tayior: (fervently calm) You had better sit. down, Stuart ; 
You will be less agitated. Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Mull has 
something terribly painful to tell you. 

MILL : Yes, indeed, most painful! The most untoward thing 
that I have ever known to happen. If you were not my 
friend, if I were not so sure of your great strength of 
mind and character— 

CARLYLE : Is it a death, you mean, that you are telling me ? 

MILL : One might almost say ‘‘ yes ”’—of a loss so complete, so 
irretrievable. But though not a death in the technical 
sense—oh, such a terrible fatality! And it was only 
yesterday, at ten o’clock yesterday morning, that I dis- 
covered it. I’m sure I don’t know how to tell you about it. 


CARLYLE : Not to be told is, may be, more painful, Stuart Mill, 
while one is waiting. 

MILL : Yes, yes; but how to begin without first fully explain- 
ing ! 

CARLYLE : How to explain without first beginning, ye’ll find harder, 
I’m thinking. 


Mrs. TaYLor: (cutting the agony short with surgical skill) It is about a 
book of yours, Mr. Carlyle,—a manuscript. 

MILL : (grateful for the assistance) Yes,—oh, thank you! Now 
I can tell you! Carlyle: that French Revolution manu- 
script which you lent me to read—the first volume— 
and which I had put away so carefully, to wait till I had 
more time for it: an unfortunate, a most unfortunate 
thing has happened ! My dear Carlyle, nearly the whole 
of it has gone—disappeared utterly ! 


The news has a different effect on its two recipients : Mrs. Carlyle, stiffening into 
rigid hostility, sits erect ; her knitting has stopped. Carlyle crouching forward, looks 
up in stricken bewilderment to ask : 

CARLYLE : Gone ? Has it been taken ? 

Mrs. Taytor : (concisely handling the Gordian knot) Destroyed. 

MILL : with a grateful gesture to his goddess for her assistance) 
es, destroyed. 

CARLYLE : What, do you mean, has destroyed it ? 


Mrs. TAyLor : 
MILL : 
CARLYLE : 
MILL : 
CARLYLE : 


MILL : 
CARLYLE : 
MILL : 
CARLYLE : 


MILL : 
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Burnt. 

Yes, burnt. Oh, most unfortunate ! 

(dazed) Burnt ? My manuscript burnt ? How ? Where ? 
In a fire. 

(trying to see the sense of it) Burnt, in a fire ? In your 
own house, you mean, you’ve had a fire ? 

Alas, no! Lighting a fire ; lighting a great many fires. I 
fear. My maid did it. 

(tn funereal stupefaction) Lighting fires! Your maid 
lighted her fire with my French Revolution? 

With the manuscript, yes: almost the whole of it. Oh, 
if I had but known sooner ! 

(puzzling it out) Ye mean, if ye had known sooner, ye’d 
have stopped her doing it ? 

I might then, at least, have saved most of it. But that 
such destruction should have taken place under my own 
roof is too terrible for words ! 


Carlyle takes up a piece of paper, and starts making a spill of it. 


CARLYLE : 


Aye, words; what’s the good of words—ever ? It’s 
well to be thinking that, with so many that I’ve wasted 
time on—gone now, you tell me, to their last reckoning. 
. . . Gone to light a fire ; there’s a sort of sense in it— 
somewhere, that, maybe, I shall see presently. Words, 
words, just words ! 


He takes up his pipe, and stoops to light the spill. 


Mrs. Taywor: 


It was, as Mr. Mill will be able to explain, Mr. Carlyle, 
one of those unforeseeable accidents which do sometimes 
occur; and when they do, so doubly distressing to 
everyone. Mr. Mill—you see how terribly he is still 
upset by it—has suffered over it beyond words. He tells 
me that last night he had not a moment’s sleep. 


The spill has burned itself out ; the pipe stays unlighted. 


MILL: 
CARLYLE : 


MILL: 


CARLYLE : 


Not one moment, I assure you. Oh, I couldn’t ! 
(meditative) Burned. Was it for having read it that she 
burned it? ara 
(too agitated to take in the philosophy of this inqury) No, 
no, no! She had no idea !—most unfortunate—hadn’t 
any idea what she was burning. It was there, with other 
papers, waste-papers, put to go away. That also I shall 
have to explain. Oh, I do so want you to understand how 
it all came about—one thing upon another—such a 
concatenation of circumstances; so that she actually did 
it not knowing—nobody knowing. 
(after a weighty pause) And—twhen was it done ? 

2M 
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MILL : “When ” I can’t exactly say. It was not done all at once. 
Oh, if I had known, if I had dreamed of such a possi- 
bility ! But, as I say, I only discovered it yesterday! __ 

Mrs. Taytor: And then, immediately, he came to consult me about it ; 
so difficult to decide how best to break it to you. I 
advised him to write first, making an appointment, and 
then come and explain personally. 


CARLYLE : But why didn’t you come at once, man? Why waste 
time, putting it off ? 
MILL : Oh, I was too distressed—too distressed really to know 


what to do about it. 

Mrs. Tay Lor: It also took some time to find out exactly how it happened. 
And there was still just the possibility of finding frag- 
ments thrown away that had not been burned. It seemed 
better to wait—in case. But even the waiting—and no- 
thing more found—was terrible ! 


And now Mrs. Carlyle speaks ; and it would be out_of character if it were not done 
with devastating intent. 
Mrs. CaRLyYLeE : Coffee, Mrs. Taylor ? 
Mrs. Taytor: Thank you, no! Coffee at night kills me, Mrs. Carlyle. 
Mrs. CaRLYLE : (meaningly) 'Then I can’t persuade you ? 
Mrs. TayLtor: Thanks, no, really ! 
Defrauded of one death, Mrs. Carlyle turns hopefully to effect another. 


Mrs. CARLYLE: Coffee, Mr. Mill ? 

MILL : (welcoming the diversion) Oh, thank you; I really don’t 
know whether I ought to. It’s too kind of you to offer it. 
Well, just half-a-cup, then. 

Mrs. CARLYLE : Sugar ? 


But this would be too much, he feels : pleadingly he declines. 


MILL : No sugar. 

Mrs. CarLyLe: (as she hands it) I’m afraid it’s not as hot as it was an 
hour and a half ago. 

MILL : (feeling 1t with his spoon) Oh, but it is still warm—quite 
sufficiently warm, I assure you. So kind of you, I’m 
sure ! 


And while he sips the cup of her deceptive hospitality, Carlyle with a sigh resumes 
speaking. ea 

CARLYLE : Aye! ye meant well,I don’t doubt. But ye’ll forgive 
me that I haven’t got my thoughts clear about it yet. . 
All burned, ye say? Twenty-four hours have given ye 

the advantage—you knowing how it happened. 
MILL : How it happened ? Ah yes ; that, at least, I can explain 
quite fully. Not to suggest,—no, not for a moment— 
that it relieves anyone—me least of all, of a terrible 


CARLYLE : 


MILL : 
Mrs. TAyLor: 


MILL : 


Mrs. CARLYLE: 


MILL : 
Mrs. CARLYLE: 


MILL : 

Mrs. CARLYLE : 
MILL: 
CARLYLE : 


MILL : 
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responsibility. But you will, at all events, understand 
better, when I have explained. 

Aye ; when a thing’s been done, it’s better for one to 
know how it has been done, than how it hasn’t been 
done—if circumstances have left ye the choice. 

Oh, it isn’t a question of choice, I assure you ; I wish to 
conceal nothing : but the whole situation is so difficult ! 
(soothingly) Mr. Carlyle will quite understand, Stuart, 
when you have explained to him. 

Oh, yes; the explanation is not difficult. But how to 
find a remedy is what now troubles, and distresses, and 
SO pre-occupies my mind. My dear Carlyle, I put the 
manuscript away, as I have said, for an occasion of more 
leisure. I put it away, perfectly safely, as I believed, 
but—not knowing—upon a heap of old manuscripts to 
which my maid had been in the practice of helping herself 
for fire-lighting purposes. She had put them there—J 
had not—in a corner next to the fire-place in my study, 
so as to be handy. And your manuscript being on the 
top of these—I had put it there, thinking it would be 
such a nice dry corner for it, other corners being some- 
times damp.—Well, your manuscript being there, on 
the top, she began helping herself to it, every day when 
she lighted the fire—and I not knowing ! There you have 
the situation. Think of it! My own fire, Carlyle, by 
which I worked, lighted every day with pages from your 
precious manuscript. And to think that I have sat by 
that fire and warmed myself at it. Oh dear! how could 
she have done it ? How could she have done it ? 

(knifing him with her common sense) Very easily, apparent- 
ly. She had matches. 

Oh, yes; but a manuscript, and such a manuscript ! 
(acidly) I suppose, in your house, she is accustomed to 
seeing a lot of waste paper lying about. 

That is so, of course. I am constantly sorting out old 
papers and manuscripts to go away and be burned. 
Then that accounts for it. Oh, I daresay she didn’t 
notice the hand-writing, and thought it was yours. 

No; she can’t read. Oh dear! Oh dear! Had she been 
able to, it might not have happened. arate 

How long, do ye reckon, she has been lighting the fire 
with it ? . 

How long ? Let me see! I was away ill; I came back 
a month ago. And it was certainly all there then ; I have 
a recollection of seeing it. You gave me the manuscript, 
you will remember, in January; I was away till the 
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beginning of February. Two days later I had a fire in 
my study, and resumed work ; so that would be just over 
four weeks ago. . 

Five hundred sheets in thirty days : seventeen a day or 
thereabouts. She’s not sparing of paper over her fire- 
lighting, I’m thinking. 

I’m afraid not; she’s Irish. But I have, Carlyle, one 
small bit of consolation for you,—oh, that it had been 
more ! 


He has dived into his pocket ; and now produces the bit of consolation for a peace- 


offering. 


CARLYLE : 


MILL : 


Mrs. TAYLor: 
Mrs. CARLYLE: 
CARLYLE : 


MILL : 


Mrs. CARLYLE: 
MIL : 


The last fifty pages were still left ; I was in time to save 
them—forty-seven, to be exact. 

(as he turns them over) Aye, there’s mercy to be found 
even in small numbers. There’s three weeks’ work saved 
to me at any rate. And how did you find your Irish- 
woman out—what she was doing ? 

Untidily she had left some of it lying on the hearth ; 
and suddenly I saw your hand-writing on a piece of 
paper. Never, never so long as I live shall I forget the 
horror of that moment—as I realised what had been 
done. Oh, believe me, Carlyle, how far rather I would 
have had this happen—as it so very easily might have 
happened—to one of my own writings. Every time I 
think of it my distress becomes greater. 

I am quite sure Mr. Carlyle believes you, Stuart. You 
must not distress yourself more than he does. 

And with us waiting to hear what the more important 
Irishwoman had to say about it. 

Aye; go on, man—if there’s anything more you want 
me to know. 

I rang the bell. The other servant came. I said, ‘‘Send 
Bridget to me.”’ I waited for her, a long time; at last 
she came ; she said she had been tidying herself: she 
didn’t look like it; but then—being Irish—she never 
does. I showed her the piece of burnt paper: I asked 
her where she had got it—though, of course, I had looked 
already, so knew. And when she had explained, then I 
told her what she had done. 

Did it distress her, Mr. Mill ?—unnecessarily, I mean ? 
No: I’m afraid not. She said she had taken the paper from 
where she had always taken it—from the top of the last 
bundle I had given her to be burned. And that explained 
it. Without saying a word to me about it, she had put it 


- there—in the shelf by the fire-place—so as to have it 
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MILL : 
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MILL : 
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MILL : 
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MILL: 
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handy in the mornings. And I—not knowing: that is 
where I had placed your manuscript. 

(ambiguously) And you considered that a good defence ? 
What did you do to her ? 

Oh, nothing ! What could one do? It was no use dis- 
missing her for a pure accident. I told her she had 
destroyed a work of far greater value than all the other 
contents of the house put together—a statement which 
I could see she had not the competence to believe ; and 
I told her never, never to do such a thing again. 


: Unless the “ thing ” was given her for the purpose, you 


mean ? And what did she say ? 
(obsessed with explanation) Well—as I say— 


: (snubbingly) I asked you what she said. 


Oh, she proposed praying to some saint or other—St. 
Anthony, I think she said—to get it back for us. And 
then, beginning to cry—seeing how very much upset I 
was—she asked if she was going to be blamed for it. 
Well, what could I say? 

Yes, what could you ? What did you, Mr. Mill ? 

I—oh, I said it wasn’t a question of blaming anybody ; 
just one of those impossible, unpredictable things which 
none could have foreseen. Of course, in a way, she should 
have told me that she had put her fire-lighting papers 
there; but then—why should she have told me? you 
will say. And yet, that—her putting them there and zot 
telling me—that is how it all happened ! Oh, most un- 
fortunate ! If one were so foolish as to believe in what is 
called “‘intervention”’ surely this alone would be sufficient 
to prove the contrary! What but blind destiny can 
account for a tragedy so fantastically, so monstrously 
unreasonable ? 

Any more coffee, Mr. Mill ? 

No, no, thank you; no more. Oh, that such a catas- 
trophy should have wiped out the work of your great 
mind !—and before I had even had the chance to read it : 
for then—then my memory of it might have helped you. 
Why trouble, man; why trouble? In fifty years from 
now, nobody would be reading it. It’s gone out sooner ; 
that’s all. : 

I cannot so console. myself. Who knows yet how im- 
portant your work is not going to prove? No, it is a- 


terrible tragedy. I don’t know anything—I never have 


known anything happen like it. And so little that I 
can do! Still, of that—if you will allow me—I did want 


to say just a word, 
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Nervous and deprecating, he looks at Carlyle, whose heavy ruminative silence does 
not encourage him. So once more his Angel comes to the rescue. 


Mrs. TAayLor: 


MILL: 
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MILL : 

Mrs. CARLYLE: 
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Mr. Mill wishes to say that any expense which the re- 
construction of the work will involve—he will be only 
too happy— : 
Oh, it will be a privilege : the one small act of reparation 
I can make to you. Of course you still have your notes ? 
(dejectedly) Last week I burned them. 

Dear ! dear ! dear! How most unfortunate ! 

Very careless, wasn’t it ? 

Oh, but I make a point always—do, in future, make a 
point, Carlyle ; I make a point never to burn anything 
till I have had the printer’s proofs of it. You see, one 
never knows. 

We shall know better in future, Mr. Mill. The point 
shall be made. 

But you still have the books I lent you, and the others 
that I borrowed? You marked passages—references, 
did you not ? 

I marked nothing. The books were not mine. 

Oh, I’m sorry ! In future pray do so with anything that I 
lend you. Treat them as if they were your own. 

Eh, I’ll know my way about a book once I’ve got through 
with it. And there’s much not set down that, happen, I’ll 
still remember—have the idea of, anyway. Put to that— 
I’ve the brain-knowledge, somewhere ; it’s not all gone 
out of me. 

Oh, I’m so glad; and I am sure that it will be so. For 
you have a wonderful memory, Carlyle. 

But there’s more bits I shall forget. Eh, better so. 
There’s some things I was for re-considering ; but didn’t 
make the time for it. Now I shall have to. Aye, if I’ve 
faith enough to tackle the job, the book’ll be the better 
in the end for it, as the world’s better for many things 
that happen to it that it doesn’t like. 

It’s very generous of you, Carlyle, to take that view. I 
wish I could. But no; I have no right to. I still don’t 
feel that I can forgive myself ; though not directly to 
blame—still, the manuscript was in my hands ; and here 
it is you who have to face the consequences. 

It’s done, man! What use talking more about it? If’t 
had happened that I was dead, ’twould have been 
harder for ye to put right thea. But I’m still alive ; still 
with some power of body and brain ; still with enough 
health and will for the gae’ing forward. And between 
them, she and her saints have saved to me forty-seven 
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pages to light my ain fire with for a fresh start. Aye, it’ll 
not be so hard speaking of it when ’tis all done, as maybe 
itis now. I’ve knocked down a spider’s web, times not 
meaning it, and seen him start again the next minute : 
and by morning, there was his web again. I’ve only to 
have the determination of a spider in me, and this’ll be 
done too. 

It’s good to hear you take it so philosophically, Carlyle. 
You give me the best kind of comfort that in such a case 
can be given. And of course, anything that I can do in 
any way—any advance, I mean, or secretarial assistance 
that I can provide, to make up for what I fear must be a 
delay of at least six months in the publication, that you 
must allow me to insist upon ; there I have a right that 
you must recognise. 

Aye. We shan’t quarrel about that. 

Nor, I trust, about anything, now that all has been ex- 
plained. But if by any chance you should be finding it 
hard to forgive me for the unconscious share I have had 
in the disaster: then, Carlyle, I only ask you to imagine 
the position reversed and consider—would you not rather 
be in your own now, than in mine? I believe you are 
generous enough to recognise that mine is the harder 
one; for you now, having the strength for it, have the 
remedy in your own hands ; while I, for my part, have to 
depend entirely upon you. To be so helpless—that in- 
deed is terrible ! And helpless, except for you, is how I 
feel myself. 3 

Helpless ? No man is helpless that can give help to others. 
You’ve offered me help, and I’m accepting it. If you 
hadn’t,—hadn’t been able,—or hadn’t the wish to— 
helpless you might then call yourself. It’s a curious thing, 
I’m thinking : there’s more things I should have altered 
—left out, or put differently—that I let go at the time— 
that now are coming back to me. But shall I be able to 
express them so well as I did first ? One way of getting 
to know more, is finding that you know less. But that’s a 
depressing thought when ye’re going over old ground 
again. It’s like times when I go to Ecclefechan where I 
was born ; there’s more sadness in that now, than there’s 
pleasure, I find. For it isn’t the joys, but the faults of 
youth that come back to ye, then. And though one may 
know better now, one can’t put any of those things right 
again—not into place as they happened. Your chance for 
that is all over and gone. But here anyway there’s a 
chance left—for ye can do more with a book than with 
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your back life—though that, too, may have gone to light 
fires that had better not been. That’s just a thought for 
ye—as it came. 

A very interesting one. Yes, I suppose for most of us it 
is in our youth that we find, looking back, the things we 
most regret. But in all my life, Carlyle, I don’t think I 
remember ever having had such an ordeal of misery and 
distress, and unavailing regret, as I have experienced 
since I made the terrible discovery which brought me 
here to-night. Over and over again I review it, re-examine 
it, question it, turning it this way and that in my mind, 
and finding it so fantastically unbelievable that at mo- 
ments I have almost persuaded myself that it cannot be 
true ; and then once more brought back to the fact that 
it zs true, and that I was the unwitting cause of it. It is 
the recurrent thought that such a thing could not have 
happened in a sane world, which makes it the most 
mysteriously unreasonable thing that has ever befallen 
me since I can remember ! 

Aye: but ’tis when things fall to one like that, that a 
man must either find a reason, or he must put his reason 
away from it—one or other. For me, if there’s any reason 
to this, Ill face up to it till I find it. For you, if you can 
find no reason for it—put it out of your mind, man! 
If ye’ve no place for it, let it go! Already for me it’s 
wearing an old face, like as if I’d known it before it came 
to be. You’re keeping it on a raw place ; it’s doing ye no 
good. Put it away, man! Don’t distress yourself any 
more. Enough said. 

My dear Carlyle, I’m so grateful ! I don’t think anybody 
could have been more kind and considerate than you have 
been. And I can’t go without saying again 
Oh, don’t say it again, man ! 

No, no, then I will not! But at least—not without say- 
ing, what I haven’t said yet—not sufficiently : how much 
you have helped me, how much indebted I am; how 
much I must thank you for your noble forbearance, and 
generosity, and your great self-restraint under—under 
very trying circumstances. Believe me, Carlyle, I have 
never felt for you so much respect, admiration,—even 
reverence, I would say—as I have to-night. 

Nay > we’re all but small things, the best of us, and 


_wheze’s our strength, if we don’t hold together the best 
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we can? 
I think, Stuart, we had both better be going home now. 
Yes, yes. Everything I had to say I have said, I think. 
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It has been—painful, of course ; but now, a great relief. 


There ts a general rising. Mrs. Taylor makes the first move. Mrs. Carlyle has gone 
promptly to the bell. 

Mrs. Taytor: Good-night, Mrs. Carlyle. 

Mrs. CaRLyLe : Good-night. 

CARLYLE : (forestalling further expressions of gratitude) Good-night, 
man ; good-night. 

Mrs. CarLyie:Good-night, Mr. Mill. I hope that to-night you will 
manage to sleep better. 

MILL : Oh, I shall, I am sure. I make no doubt of it. 

CARLYLE : I’ll see ye to the door. 

Mrs. CaRLyLe : (correctively) I’ve rung, Mr. Carlyle. Don’t go down and 
eed talking it all over again at the door. You'll catch 
cold, 

MILL : No, no; don’t think of it! Not for a moment ! Good- 
night. 

And so, with a little manoeuvring for position, and the door being domestically 
opened to emit them, making Carlyle’s attempt superfluous, they are gone. 

As Carlyle walks back to his place, his wife hears the groaning sigh which the presence 
of his visitors has restrained. Laying down her work she looks up as he passes her chair, 
and for the first time her voice has kindness in it. 


Mrs. CarRLYLE: Aren’t you going to kiss me, Tom? 

CARLYLE : (as he does so) ‘That’s kind of ye ! 

Mrs. Car.y.e : My dear, it isn’t kind / It’s a “ thank God !”’ for getting 
rid of them! What use to us could they be? This is 
for you and me, and no one else in the world : you and me 
together. 

Carlyle has shifted to the mantel-piece, where he stands looking down into the fire ; 
but she still holds his hand for a moment or two. 
He at his bleatings, and I—shut up in a box with no lid to 
it—not able to give you word or sign how my heart was 
breaking for you—couldn’t come near you ! Oh, my dear, 
my dear ! ; 

CARLYLE : You think I didn’t know that, without any flag-wagging 
to tell me ? ae 

Mrs. Car.yLe : There are some things a body starves if it can’t say. We 
weren’t given our senses and affections never to show 


them. 
CARLYLE : (as he goes to his chair) Aye; but there’s always the 
danger. 
Mrs. Carve : There isn’t any—now they’ve gone ! 
CARLYLE : Aye, gone! Mercy has come to us at last ! 


Mrs. CarLyLe: And quite time it did, to save the wits of one of us ! 
Here have we been sitting like a pair of pin-cushions for 
him to jab words into ! Words, words ! Saying the same 
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thing over and over again—no beginning and no end to it! 
Aye; a sore visitation this—to both of us. What's it 
to prove ? 

That you can be great over it. 

Oh, if only I had the faith for it ! Would God that I had 
the faith! . . . But I haven't. 


: I'll have the faith for it, if you’ll have the courage, 


Carlyle. Aye: you are hurt and sore wounded; but 
you’ve been a hero. 

What have I done, woman, to be called a hero ? 

That you didn’t kill him! And you didn’t skin him, 
either ! 

No need ; you did that for me. 

(vengefully) If he’d as many skins as a cat has lives, I’d 
have liked to have all of them ! What did he sit there for, 
talking, talking ? Why—when he’d given you the plain 
facts of it couldn’t he go ? 

He wanted sympathy. 

And you gave it him! My dear, you were wonderful ; 
but it nearly killed me. There was I crying my inside 
eyes out, tender as a lamb-cutlet—for you, my dear ; 
and—for him? wanting to jump up and scream “ You 
blind fool, for God’s sake, get out!” It almost pulled 
me to pieces, that did! Carlyle, don’t harden yourself 
now, there’s no need for it. I’m not wanting sympathy, 
I’m wanting the man’s blood ! 

Aye, like ye would ! But what for, if you had it ? 


: Just to know that he hadn’t it. Bleed a man, and he’s 


harmless—comparatively—for the time being, at any 
rate! But oh, my dear, my dear ! all your work—those 
months while I’ve watched and waited, and you’ve grunt- 
ed and grumbled at yourself, and said you’d put the whole 
thing into the fire, if you could have your wish, and begin 
again! And now it’s come—happened; and you see 
what a dear fool you were—and always will be; for you’ll 
never alter. All your life you are going to be miserable, 
grinding out things the world will remember you by, and 
doing it like a dog scratching out fleas all the time ! 
And I’ve got to kennel with you while you are doing it ! 
Don’t harden yourself to me, Tom! Talk to me! I said 
I didn’t want sympathy ; it’s a lie! I do; I need com- 
forting. If you don’t comfort me, I shall go out and mur- 
der the first man or woman I meet—as a substitute for 
the one that’s escaped me. 

D’you want that poor girl’s blood too, she that did it ? 
She ? That girl? I don’t believe a word of it! "Twas 
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ine oes with her six feet of virtue reaching to the 
skies ! 

Tut, tut ! Ye’re mad on that woman. 

She’s mad on herself. That’s what’s wrong with her: 
a self-worshipping goddess, she is! So much worship 
he’s poured over her, she’s caught it from him! Did 
you see her sitting there—lapping up the situation, and 
enjoying it—thinking how dramatic it all was ?—like a 
crocodile drinking milk! How do we know that she 
didn’t give the Irishwoman the papers herself ? 

Aye; when ye’ve no facts—the next best thing is to 
shape them to your ain liking. 

One fact’s plain enough anyway! She’s jealous of you 
for daring to be a greater writer than that tame cat of 
hers. And don’t forget, Mr. Carlyle, he’d started on the 
same thing himself, and gave it up when he heard you 
were doing it: which did show he’d some sense at any 
rate. 

Aye; and was kind over it, too. Handed me on his 
books and materials. Ye mustn’t forget that. 

She didn’t think it kind of him. She’s had it against you 
ever since. And it’s my belief, Carlyle, that if she knew 
of his having your manuscript (which of course she did) 
she’d never rest till she’d got hold of it. And then who 
knows what she wouldn’t do ? 

Ye’d better sit down and write a play of it. Eh! women 
are strange creatures, and fine fighters—left to themselves! 
If they hadn’t men to tame them, ’twould be a bloody 
world, I’m thinking. So she did it, eh ? 

She saw that it was done, I’ll be bound! There’s a girl 
that can’t read ; and fires always being lighted ; and what 
he writes goes into them—after it’s been printed— 
“‘ Always make a point—do in future make a point of 
that, Mr. Carlyle ! ””—And what’s easier for that woman 
than to make an altar of his rubbish, and put you for a 
victim on the top of it ? he 

Aye, Jane, my lass,—now you are enjoying yourself | 
Go on! eres 
I enjoy finding the truth about people, and telling it. 
Show me the outside of a thing, and I’ll tell you its charac- 
ter, if its got any. It wasn’t for your outside, ‘Tom, that 
I took you. And though your inside’s not so attractive 
either, I’ve never repented. It’s never struck me to say 
that we are happy together ; but if anything were to put 
us apart, I’d scream down Heaven with curses on those 
that did it. Now; do you believe me ? 
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He sits inscrutable : and she continues. 


What’s happened now was to me as much as to you, 
every bit. I’ve got to have six months’ worse growlings 
because of it: and maybe, all the time, not a word of 
kindness shall I get from you. And I’ll not ask it ; it’s 
the price I pay for having you. So, if you wouldn’t mind, 
Mr. Carlyle, just for once,—before you begin beating me 
again—if you wouldn’t mind letting me have the assur- 
ance—from something you say now, or do—that the 
beatings I get do you good anyway! I’m not going to 
flatter you by pretending that they do me any ! It only just 
happens that to-night I want a word of comfort and re- 
assurance, from the only being who can give it to me— 
that I am not useless, though I may no longer be orna- 
mental. 


Having said her say, and conscious that she has said it rather well, she sits expert- 
mentally expectant, satisfied that, anyhow, something has got to come of it. After 
enjoying the somewhat prolonged silence that ensues, she says : 
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I’m waiting, Mr. Carlyle. 

Maybe if I gave it you, it ’ud spoil you. 

We'll risk it. 

I don’t like risks : I’ve got the Scot in me. 

Then you don’t like me: for I’m the biggest risk you 
ever took in your life. 

(admiringly) Eh, that’s true! ‘The woman has got me. 
Have I? I’m not so sure of it. Have you got me ? 

If I hadn’t. . . . Yes: ye can take this to your comfort, 
if itis any comfort to ye! .. . If I hadn’t you— 


So far he gets but no further ; and after giving his pause its measure, she speaks 


again. 
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It’s hard to get out, isn’t it ?—that without me would 
make any difference big enough to find a word for. 
Never mind: try! You needn’t say it in terms of 
affection. Just state the fact. 

Aye: there ye go! I could have sworn to it. Always 
shall I have ye interrupting me just when I’ve a thing to 
say that, maybe was worth saying ! Eh, where have I put 
my pipe ? 

It’s in your own hand. 


(He proceeds slowly to fill it, but does not light it). 


CARLYLE : 


What was I to tell you? You want me to exaggerate ? 
I'll not. Put it this way, and let that content ye—That 
if I hadn’t you, here, always troubling me, that burnt 
sacrifice would never get itself written again. But it’s 
going to be. 
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Mrs. CarLyLe: Yes; and a work for two of us—don’t make a mistake 
about that! It’s not going to make me happy, Mr. 
Carlyle ; six months of growlings and complaints never 
did that for a woman. But it’s going to make me proud 


of you. 
CARLYLE : Aye: a proud day for both of us—this, first and last ! 
Mrs. CarLy.e : That we ever let those two go out alive? I’m not so 
Christian. 
CARLYLE : No : but ye’ve that in you that makes up for it. . . (Then 


as he slowly rises) So, now I’m going to my bed. 
Mrs. CAarRLyLe : To begin your reading ? 
CARLYLE : Yes, to begin myreading, where it’s never left off,and never 
will . . . Good night to ye, lass. 
Mrs. CarLYLeE : Good night. Tom. 
He moves to the door, then comes back and lays a hand on her : 


CARLYLE : Eh ; if it’s understanding you want, I was the right man 
for you. 
Having said that he goes. She stands looking after him till the door shuts : then, 
according to economic habit, turns to poke out the fire for the night. While she is doing 
so, the door again opens, and a head comes in. 


CARLYLE : Ye'll see I’m called the right time to-morrow—early ? 

Mrs. Car yLe: I'll see you called, Tom, the right time every day, till 
the Day of Judgment. 

CARLYLE : She was late one day—so there now ! 


And this time he really has gone. With a jerk of the head, and a confirmatory poke 
at the tumbling cinders Mrs. Carlyle’s face takes on its normal expression once more. 
“ Carlyle’s himself again !”’ it seems to say. The expression is not exactly a happy 
one, but there’s humour in it : she is conscious that Thomas Carlyle 1s her man, and that 
no one else in the world would get within miles of managing him as she does. 
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By C. E. MONTAGUE 


Ill.—Matthew Arnold 


() 
ALKING with an elder brother in the streets of Oxford in 
my youth, I was struck by the looks of a tall oldish man 
with the shapeliest features, the stoop of a scholarly Jove, 
and an air of the most distinguished melancholy. “ That's 
Matthew Arnold,” my brother said when we had passed him. My 
heart had already told me that it was some one illustrious. 

It was wet at the time: I could not kneel down on the Merton Street 
cobbles. Still, I turned round at the name and adored the Olympian 
back with all my eyes till it vanished round the corner of Oriel. For no 
italics, no capitals, not all the massed resources of typographical emphasis 
could tell you the fervour with which we swore by Arnold in those remote 
eighties, unless we were such as swore by the rival and comparatively 
sulphurous godhead of Swinburne. Was it not Arnold who in one famous 
and beautiful sentence of prose had doubled, to our sense, the beauty of 
our own Oxford, “‘ whispering from her towers the last enchantments of 
the Middle Ages ” ? And was it not he who had taught us the delicate 
fascination of doubt and the tremors, the thrills, the delicious venturings 
and flutterings of spiritual trouble ? 

Remember, Arnold flourished at a time when people of education had 
pretty well lived down the original shock and distress that were caused by 
the first serious work of scholars on the Bible. The process, as someone 
had called it, of robbing millions of pious souls of their hope of eternal 
damnation had already entered on its second stage. It had almost ceased 
to be seismic or cyclonic. It was becoming more tranquilly detergent, 
erosive or decompository. And now, as promoted by Arnold, it had a 
sensuous beauty that charmed the young mind. Lit with the softened 
light of an imagination more tender and brooding than fiery, lustrous with 
the burnished older scholarship, twinkling with quiet ironies that seemed 
to take you ever so flatteringly into the confidence of a spirit august beyond 
words, the scepticism of Arnold had beautiful manners and entrancing 
tones. We are told that Ophelia could turn “ Hell itself” to “ favour 
and to prettiness.” Arnold went one better and extracted those delights 
from the tragic decline of that institution. 

The late George Russell, the last of great Whig wits, and himself a 
devoted High Churchman, told a friend that “ Arnold’s wish to believe, 
coupled with his inability to do so, was one of the most pathetic things 
I have ever known.” The good Russell need not have grieved. Many 
men and women derive enjoyment from ill-health ; but to the proper 
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temperament a congenial complaint in the body is, as a source of agree- 
able emotions, nothing to a gentle malady of the soul. “ Let us sit upon 
the ground,” says the most human Richard the Second of Shakespeare, 
“and tell sad stories of the death of kings.” Let us sit, says Matthew 
Arnold to himself, upon the window-seat of our hotel at Dover and tell 
sad stories of the death of faith. And so he does, and writes the lovely 
lines of Dover Beach : 


Listen ! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then begin again, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


The sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar. 


And he enjoys himself immensely, as anybody would who was writing 
such good lines. And if anything had interrupted him while doing it, 
even the first trump of a new and completely re-assuring revelation, he 
would have murmured, like Richard, 


Beshrew thee, that dost lead me forth 
From that sweet way I was in to despair. 


For no one is unhappy in the act of writing delightful things. Nature 
makes no mistake about that. She wants to have everything good and 
takes care that man, at any rate, shall have more pleasure than pain in 
carrying out this admirable purpose. _ Sse , 

A writer will often tell you that this or that meritorious production of 
his has been written in agony. A classical case is Tennyson saying in 
In Memoriam that the composing of it was a mere 

mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 


Don’t believe him. Nothing so good as the good parts of In Memoriam 
was ever done like that. To say that it was is like Boswell’s saying that he 
would suffer vexation if he were in Parliament and saw things going wrong: 


’s cant, sir. [said Johnson] Clear your mind of cant. You may talk as 
Bee cvile do : you ae ze to a an “ Sir, I am your most humble servant: 
You are mot his most humble servant. You may say, : These are bad times ; it - a 
melancholy thing to be reserved to such times.” You don’t mind the times. You 
tell a man : “ I am sorry you had such bad weather the last day of your journey, 
and were so much wet.” You don’t care sixpence whether he is wet or dry. ae may 
talk in this manner ; it is a mode of talking in Society : but don’t thank foolishly. 
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In Tennyson’s and Arnold’s age, and in the company they kept, there 
was a mode of talking as if artists of every sort ought to go about studded 
with visible and audible tokens that their heart was in their work and that 
every emotion to which they offered an expression was genuinely gnawing 
at their souls. In this way poor Irving, the great tragic actor, had to go 
about, all his life, with a manner and look that almost amounted to a suit 
of sables ; Tennyson had to be always the mourner for Hallam, Browning 
the optimist, virilist sage, and Arnold the heart-broken outcast from the 
snug household of faith, wearying in spiritual wastes of sand and thorns. 
They all kept it up very well, and none better than Arnold. But it must 
have been, at bottom, just what Johnson called a mode of talking. When 
any one of them was working at his craft, at the top of his form, he must 
have been in ecstasy, as every other artist is, as Fra Angelico was when he 
pane a picture of Heaven, and as Orcagna was when he painted a picture 
of Hell. 

It was this ecstasy, too, and not merely certain charges of new theo- 
logical explosives, made in Germany, that Arnold, in prose and in verse, 
could communicate to our minds. That was how he gave us medicines, 
as Falstaff says, to make us love him. Under his winning conductorship 
there was intellectual luxury to be got out of tottering creeds and melting 
rigidities. Walter Pater,.though his mind was travelling at the time in 
the direction opposite to Arnold’s, had lately ventured to diagnose an 
exquisite fascination in states of decay—a faint and fine aroma as of 
immemorial oak panelling and fading tapestries. Arnold taught our 
adolescent senses to snuff up some such delectable fragrance among the 
fragments of the orthodoxy which he shattered for us with a grace and 
courtesy so remarkable. It is important, says Bacon, to have in your 
garden some plants of the sort that smell sweetest when trodden upon ; 
Arnold filled our gardens with a scent of nice crushed Fundamentalism in 
an age when that redoubtable word was yet unborn. 

There was another suave chain that bound us to Arnold. I mention it 
with some diffidence in a much-altered world. We were notably serious 
and Arnold’s seriousness kept us in countenance. You may say there are 
always some serious young men. Yes, there are, even now. Some men 
are born to be serious, others achieve it, and others have it thrust upon 
them by economic and other forces. But seriousness was “ the done 
thing ” at the English universities in the ’eighties. It was the mode of 
the day. Carlyle had sown the seed ; Browning had watered it; Ruskin 
had helped to give it increase. T. H. Green was dominating Oxford with 
a philosophy that escorted you straight to the life of good works and 
honest endeavour. Arnold Toynbee was founding a whole school of new 
social service.*;Rossetti, Watts, Burne-Jones, diverse in other ways, seemed 
to be wholly at one on the point that the cult of beauty was a most serious 
if not an anxious and mournful, affair. So seriousness became the only 
wear. If you were of the kind that conforms, you soon decided that life 
was real, life was earnest ; you took horse to hunt the Beautiful and Good 
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with your young friends—just as persons of similar temperament are 
deciding to-day, like the Jolly Beggars of Burns, that “ life is all a vari- 
orum ; little reck we how it goes.” Even the reprobated disciples of 
Swinburne practised their loyal little dissipations with some gravity. So 
Arnold was the very man for us—Arnold with his “ stream of tendency 
making for righteousness ; ” Arnold who called all the world’s poets up 
to be judged by their measure of “ excellent seriousness ” and ordered 
off the muse of Burns himself to the house of correction because of her 
shortage of this solid quality. 
(2) 


I never saw Arnold again. He died a year or two after. And presently 

I had to turn to and work—a novel experience—and found that work was 
a heavenly game and that everything was remarkably well with the world, 
so far as it dealt with me, though some of its other arrangements seemed 
to admit of improvement. In this Elysian condition I somehow lost the 
habit of reading my Arnold and gazing with a luscious melancholy at 

this strange disease of modern life, 

With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts. 


I could not tell why. I could only suppose that, as Benedick said of his 
failure of relish for bachelorhood, a man loves the meat in his youth that 
he cannot endure in his age. But after a time I knew better, or thought 
so. For something was said which, as soon as I read it, I felt to be just 
the truth that I had been missing. 
It was said by William Watson, the poet. Arnold had been buried close 
to the Thames, and Watson was praising the choice of that bland and 
composed country-side for the site of the grave in preference to the stern 
Cumberland hills which the dead had loved too : 


’Tis fittest thus | for though with skill 

He sang of beck and tarn and ghyll, 

The deep, authentic mountain-thrill 
Ne’er shook his page. 

Somewhat of worldling mingled still 
With bard and sage. 


Yes, I said to myself; that was it. And perhaps it was just what had 
most charmed one’s uncritical youth. For youth itself is apt to be worldly, 

unsure of its own presentableness, timid lest it be out of the swim and 
remote from the centre, wherever the centre may be. And Arnold had 
never failed, in one’s youth, to give one that peace which the world can 
give—the restful sense of snuggling up close to a centre, of being taken 
right into a perfectly irreproachable “ set.” Oh! of course a most un- 
materialist set; a set cultured up to the nines; a set as grandly free 
from mere gross common snobbishness as it had been from the raucous 
uncouthness of any poor “ Philistines ”—“ outside our happy ground.” 
But always a true set, elatingly exclusive, heart-warmingly superior. 

20 
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You felt, while you read, as if the right people had taken you up. In 
your glee at his majestic chaffing of spiritual boors and intellectual guys, 
of the young lions of popular journalism and the grim ways of Black 
Countries and of crude reformers, you melted agreeably into a set which 
you felt to be supremely eligible. Of course you were no common intel- 
lectual climber, but still you had sensations distinctly allied to those of 
Thackeray and his Arthur Pendennis on coming to town and finding 
themselves securely elected to Brooks’ or to the Megatherium Club. 
You too were enormously “ in it.” 

“Why not?” you may very well ask. “ Has not the art of every con- 
siderable writer a core to be reached ? And must not the joint quest of 
this heart of the rose become a conscious fellowship of souls in some sense 
or other elect ? And what else is a set?” 

And yet there is something more in it. I fancy it arises from a certain 
special tinting of Arnold’s own consciousness while he wrote—a delicate 
suffusion of his genius with charity towards what is dominant in the 
polite lettered caste, the caste which has mastered the secret of making 
the things of the mind—a favourite phrase of its own—live at peace with 
what Burke calls the pomps and plausibilities of this world. 

“ But,” you may object again, “‘ was not Arnold the tireless critic of 
his country and his age, the lifelong arraigner of British limitedness and 
complacency, the crier of woe upon the darling mental vices of the princi- 
palities and powers of his world ? ” 

Yes, he was a quite sincere and quite good-sized Isaiah. And yet he 
wore the prophet’s robe with a difference. He never let it look outlandish, 
as so many prophets have done, in the extravagance of their absorption 
in the primary business of saving mankind. Arnold’s camel-hair raiment 
was always extremely well cut and he ate his locusts and wild honey with 
conspicuous refinement. It seems to have been necessary that Moses 
should kill an Egyptian before he could lead Israel out of Egypt with 
adequate authority. But Arnold would never have killed an Egyptian— 
nor even a Philistine. He would have dined out with all the best people 
in Egypt or Philistia, appraised their flesh-pots with intelligence and 
delighted them with his vivacious conversation. As the adroit William 
Penn described—and possibly invented—by Macaulay found means to 
stand well at the court of the persecuting James the Second, so did Arnold 
keep in with the world that he chid. It liked entertaining him and he 
must have given, in these polite exchanges, as good as he got, for he 
could be charming. 

(3) 


Long after I had first read that revelatory stanza of Sir William Watson’s, 


Arnold’s letters were published. And they, too, threw a light. For I 


found an unexpected resemblance between their effect on my mind and 
the effect of the extremely different letters of Dickens. You may remember 
the all but religious ecstasy that fired the pen of Dickens whenever he 
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touched upon the remarkable satisfactoriness of the box-office receipts 
at his lectures. We all like money, unless we are fools, but greater love 
hath no man for money than glowed in those artless cries of the great 
heart of Dickens. In some of these letters of Arnold’s I seemed to feel 
glowing—not indeed that ingenuous gusto of Dickens, but something 
distantly akin to it—a pure white gem-like flame of delight in knowing all 
that was nicest in the great world of his days. No arrant tuft-hunting, 
of course ; no downright stalking of lions, as lions ; only something 
remotely related thereto, as the practice of Shakespeare’s Old Gobbo 
was to actual rapine—‘‘ indeed, my father did something smack, some- 
thing grow to, he had a kind of taste.” Arnold was always a rather poor 
man, as things went at that time in England, though among French 
civil servants and poets he would have counted as rich. And “ depend upon 
it, my boy,” as Major Pendennis said to his nephew, “ for a poor man 
there is nothing like having good acquaintances.” Like many other men 
of high intellectual gifts, Arnold was ballasted with a just proportion of 
Major Pendennis’ practical wisdom. 

No shame to him, either. At any rate, he that has in him no grain of the 
staple alloys of this world, let him throw the first stone, for I am not throw- 
ing. I touch on the matter only by way of exploring the origin of a just 
perceptible flatness afflicting at times the fine bell-like voice which was 
engaged in crying “ Woe!” here and “‘ Woe!” there so engagingly and 
so often. People, especially very young ones, warn us to-day to keep out 
of the error of thinking that a man’s life and his art have much to do with 
each other. And yet—so obstinate is nature, so careless of current critical 
fashions—there does somehow creep into R. L. Stevenson’s elegant family 
prayers and handsome harangues on practice and on morals a very slight 
queerness of timbre. It may not amount to a positive crack in the soul- 
animating trumpet. It only goes far enough to commute the last thrill, 
the supreme dose of awe in our minds, for a sup of savoursome amuse- 
ment as we think what manner of man this moralist was in his life—how 
equally prone with us all to walk in the ways of his heart and in the sight 
of his eyes. Those who knew Thackeray in the flesh had consumed with 
the same piquant sauce the full meals of domestic virtue served up in his 
novels. And even those who had not known him, but still were sensitive 
readers, had been either tickled or put off, according to their several 
natures, by a certain still, small falsity of intonation that infests his 
celebrated commination services against the pomps and vanities of the 
great world. For the waters of moral elevation refuse, as flatly as do other 
waters, to rise higher than their source. No Stevenson can, by any elocu- 
tionary skill whatever, produce the authentic thunders of a Knox. And 
Arnold, too, had his appointed or acquired limits. He could never be 
tremendous. If he tried, you felt something was wrong, though you might 
not be able to say what it was till you read, long afterwards, one of or 
letters and thought to yourself that his were not the social valuations o 


the major prophets. — 
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Within these limits set, perhaps, by a natural vein of timidity and by the 
best English upper-class education, what power he had ! What beauty he 
commanded! And, in the main, how thoroughly he was on the right 
side! It is easy work to poke fun at his habit of crying up ‘“ sweetness 
and light ; ” but, after all, is there much to be said, on Europe’s post-war 
experience, for the alternative cult of sourness and gloom ?And if Arnold 
were not a distinguished Victorian, but a young author just rising above the 
horizon, what a refreshing spice of originality we should find in his frank 
preoccupation with matters of conduct and in his unconventional prefer- 
ence for conduct that is reputable. 

Our literary criticism now is passing through a lively little epidemic 
of inverted priggishness. And the critic who wants to be in the mode lays it 
down that on no excuse is an imaginative author to betray a warmer 
liking for straight livers than for scrubs or polecats. Now, “ this sort of 
thing,” as the attitudinising critic and poet says in the comic opera, “ takes 
a deal of training.”’ It is like pirouetting on tip-toe. It is not natural to man. 
The natural man quite simply and frankly prefers those bus-conductors 
who do not steal people’s change to those who do. He has an unreasoned 
general liking for monogamic women and for the man who can keep a 
hold on himself. Scold him as you may, he feels an unaffectedly greater 
enjoyment in the company of people whom nobody would want to black- 
ball at a club. He finds such company more interesting. When he tries 
to acquiesce in the fashionable theory that the words “ good ” and “ bad ”’ 
in the moral sense, are obsolete solecisms, he feels as if he were trying on 
an extremely tight boot. What a thrill he would get from any uncon- 
ventional pioneer who let fashion go hang and said that conduct was three- 
fourths of life, that most of us spend the greater part of our time in think- 
ing out what we ought to do in this or that case, and that literature is only 
losing the way and going off to dawdle in blind alleys when it ceases to 
take count of the fact ! Let him come to Arnold with a fresh mind, and 
that thrill will be his. 

His, too, will be a liberal measure of poetry’s most characteristic 
delight. What the greater genius of Scott did for the Lowlands of his 
country, and that of Hardy for Wessex, that Arnold did, as De Wint did 
it in paint, for the southern English landscape of meadow, river, down and 
beach, with its contained and friendly amenity and the mild melancholy 
that becomes an heirloom of a countryside long settled and intensely 
humanised. His poems not only give this landscape reality ; they give it a 
share of the transfigured, enchanted reality attained by the river gardens 
of Bagdad when a boy first sees them in the Arabian Nights. We are all 
heirs to the loveliness of the visible world, but only by process of art can 
we be inducted into possession of this large estate. Some authentic poet 
or artist has to intervene and give the property its rights and empower it 
to attain perfection in our sight. Whatever his limitations, Arnold was 
poet enough to do that to the country he knew. 
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NAPOLEON & ST. HELENA: 
A GERMAN CALUMNY 


By SIR FREDERIC MAUGHAM 


N the rsth of July, 1815, Napoleon, who was then in his forty- 

sixth year, stepped on board H.M.S. Bellerophon, on his way 

to St. Helena, where he was to die on the 5th May, 1821. Since 

he was beyond question one of the most extraordinary persons 
that ever. appeared on the stage of History, it is not at all surprising that 
even the last act of the drama in which he played his epoch-making part 
has been the subject of many books, of innumerable articles, andof the poems 
of Victor Hugo and Byron. Nor is it surprising that this country, which 
undertook at the request of the Allied Powers the custody of a man with so 
marvellous a record, should have had to endure hostile criticism in regard 
to the manner in which the thankless duty was performed, especially at 
the hands of those who, not unnaturally, have come to look upon Napoleon 
as their hero. Everybody must sympathise with fallen greatness ; and this 
sympathy cannot fail to be increased if to the normal suffering of a prisoner 
be added the lack of tact and even the harshness of the gaoler. Nor will a 
patriotic Englishman, if he be wise, seek to excuse at the present day the 
behaviour and the manners of the English Ministry and of Sir Hudson 
Lowe something over a hundred years ago, even though he may doubt 
whether the people of any other nation, which had suffered as much as 
this country from the exploits and ambitions of Napoleon, would have 
treated him any better. The Black Prince had set the world an example in 
relation to a captured monarch which we failed to follow, to our own cost. 
Just as we do well to condemn with unsparing words our share in the con- 
demnation of Joan, the marvellous Maid, so we must always regret that 
we did not treat the great Napoleon even in his just captivity—to use the 
celebrated phrase of Porus to Alexander—“ like a king.” All this may be 
freely admitted ; but after all a historian, if he deserves the name, should 
have a certain reverence for truth. Dr. Emil Ludwig, the well-known 
author of Napoleon, a work which has been largely read both in England 
and in America, has concluded his book with a violent and a venomous 
attack on the conduct of Britain in relation to the St. Helena phase of 
Napoleon’s career. He does not lay much stress on the legitimate grounds 
for criticism which Lord Rosebery in his celebrated book has so ably 
exposed. Perhaps the want of chivalry and the lack of tact of the English 
Governor are matters with which Dr. Ludwig is chary of dealing. The 
views of German Governors of military prisons as to how prisoners should 
be treated are well known. Nor does he enlarge on the stupidity of Sir Hud- 
son Lowe. All foreigners are aware of the stupidity of the English, and especi- 
ally of their Governments. How else indeed is the success of England as a 
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colonising nation to be explained ? Dr. Ludwig has much more serious 
matters to disclose to the world. His main charge, for he does not mince 
matters, is in effect that the British Ministers of State were desirous of 
slowly murdering their illustrious prisoner, and indeed succeeded in their 
design. In order to prove his case (so far as mere assertions can do it) he 
makes statements which it must be hard for St. Helenians to bear. It is 
expedient to quote his exact words. He begins with a description of St. 
Helena in these terms : 

No one can stay there. On this island no one reaches the age of sixty, and very 

few live to be fifty ; the climate is deadly. 


He continues with these passages : 

One who after a burning day ventures abroad in the evening, will pant for breath 
as he walks. Those who stay for a year suffer from dysentery, giddiness and fever, 
vomiting and palpitation. Above all, they suffer from liver disease. Whenever 
England tried to station a squadron at St. Helena, the sailors died by hundreds ; 
the ships had to put out to sea, and to keep under. sail. The officials and the planters 
fall sick. Unless they have the luck to live in one of the four or five sites protected 
from the wind, they and their families are soon compelled to seek some healthier 
place of residence. 

The inhabitants will tell you that one of the most unwholesome regions is a 
chilly tableland seventeen hundred feet above sea level ; a lonely spot, on the windy 
side of the island, made specially insalubrious by the persistence of fogs. There 
grow sparse gum trees, blighted by the trade wind, gnarled and twisted, leaning 
away from the prevailing blast. The St. Helenians call the region Deadwood.. Here 
is Longwood. That is the place selected by England as the one in which the sick 
foe can most certainly be killed. It was not a temporary asylum, chosen hastily and 
in an emergency ; it was not originally intended for the Emperor ; it was made 
ready for him while he was living elsewhere on the Island, in poor case, but still 
in fairly good health. 

His mortal illness gains on him. The climate of the island is dangerous to per- 
sons whose lives are healthy when they first come ; Napoleon, at thirty-five, had 
foretold that he would die of liver trouble like his father, and his liver complaint is 
greatly aggravated. He says that his stomach burns like fire . . . 

In the third year of the captivity, O’Meara reports to London that the Emperor’s 
liver trouble has been greatly aggravated by the climate, the dampness of his 
dwelling, the lack of exercise, and the vexations to which the prisoner is subjected. 

. Since this report is shown to the British Minister for Foreign Affairs .. . 
and since in spite of it the Emperor is kept for three years more at St. Helena in- 
stead of being sent to the Azores or some other suitable place, the bad faith of 
Napoleon’s custodians may be taken as proved . . . 


In these sentences there are three positive propositions stated with- 
out doubt or qualification : first, that the climate of St. Helena is deadly ; 
secondly, that the British Government was aware of it; and thirdly, that 
that Government selected St. Helena as the place of Napoleon’s exile, 
just because of its deadliness—that being the place “‘ in which the sick 
foe can most certainly be killed.” Other misrepresentations or mistakes 
are for the present purposes left on one side. Dr. Ludwig’s accuracy as a 
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historian may easily be tested by examining the three propositions above 
defined. The evidence is available and, as will be Se Ae not leave any 
room for doubt as to the result. 

It is natural for an Englishman to begin with a reflection on the peculiar 
nature of German mentality. It is almost impossible for us to believe that 
Lord Castlereagh, Lord Liverpool, Lord Eldon, Lord Bathurst and the 
country gentlemen who made up the Cabinet of 1815 would knowingly 
have sent a beaten enemy to end his life in a plague-spot. We know that 
Englishmen for over two hundred years have, on the whole, been a kindly 
race of men. The doctrine of frightfulness has never appealed to us. 
There is a refinement of cruelty about the third of the three propositions 
that is so strange to English ideas that one might almost be content to 
treat it with ridicule, but for the fact that some foreigners will swallow 
anything about people of whom they are ignorant, and that persons who are 
brutal themselves are naturally prone to attribute the same characteristics 
to others. What then was known in 1815 as to the climate of St. Helena ? 

There happen fortunately to be two first-rate authorities on this point. 
The first is the History of the Island of Si. Helene by T. H. Brooke, 
Secretary of the Government of St. Helena (then the East India Company), 
published in 1808 by the Booksellers to the Company. Mr. Brooke states 
in the Preface that he had resided fifteen years on the island and had had 
free access to all the official records. His work is full of praise of the Island, 
its beauty, its fertility and above all its climate. Considerations of space 
forbid more than one quotation : 


St. Helena is gifted with considerable attractions and advantages, both local and 
natural: the temperature and salubrity of the climate are not exceeded in any part 
of the world : the variations of heat and cold are moderate, and generally fluctuate 
near the point most congenial to animal existence ; it is fanned by a constant and 
equable wind, surrounded by plenty and variety of fish, and refreshed by numerous 
springs of excellent water ; the seclusion of its inhabitants is relieved by the fre- 
quent arrival of visitants ; and this intercourse chequers and corrects their uniform- 
ity of life, and tends to improve both the manners and the mind. ‘The climate seems 
to be peculiarly adapted to the constitutions of Europeans, of whom many have 
resided here for a long series of years without suffering any malady. 


“ No one can stay there,” says Dr. Ludwig. “ Those who stay for a Neer 


suffer from dysentery, giddiness and fever, vomiting and palpitation . . . T. 
ae sinilithe planters fall sick . . .” Can he be describing the same 
Island ? 


The other authority is the work of Major-General Alexander Beatson, 
late Governor of the Island, published in 1816 under the title of Tracts 
Relative to the Island of St. Helena ; Written During a Residence of Five 
Years. It is in part a collection of tracts which the author had previously 
published, as a kind of supplement to the History of St. Helena by Mr. 
Brooke, just mentioned. General Beatson (on p. xxxiil of the Introductory 


Chapter) thus describes the climate : 
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The climate of St. Helena is perhaps the mildest and most salubrious in the 
world ; and is remarkably congenial to the human feelings. Neither too hot nor 
cold, it preserves throughout the year that medium temperature which is always 
agreeable. This temperature, however, varies considerably according to the 
elevation of the land. At Plantation House, the range of the thermometer during the 
year, when kept in the same place was only from 61° to 73°. At Long Wood, 
although at the same height above the sea, it was generally 5° lower : proceeding no 
doubt from the situation being more exposed to the South-East trade wind. In 
James’s Town it is generally 5° to 7° higher than at Plantation House. * 


Is this the place “‘ where the climate is deadly,” or even where “ one who 
after a burning day ventures abroad in the evening, will pant for breath as 
he walks ” ? The official statements and those of Dr. Ludwig are plainly 
irreconcilable. It would seem that a more plausible attack might have 
been based upon the contention that Longwood was too cold for one born 
and bred in Corsica. But, alleges Dr. Ludwig, above all the inhabitants 
suffer from liver disease. Napoleon “‘ had prophesied that he would die of 
liver disease like his father.” ‘‘ His liver complaint is greatly aggravated. 
He says that his stomach burns like fire.”” This is a strange way of writing 
history. Dr. Ludwig is apparently reinforcing his accusations against the 
British by asserting that the Island is one where “ liver disease ”’ is rife, 
and that Napoleon, as having such a disease, was sent there to die. But the 
stomach is really not the same organ as the liver. Napoleon, when he said 
that his stomach burned like fire, was speaking the truth; for he suffered 
from, and undoubtedly died of, cancer of the stomach. He had no “ liver 
complaint.” Dr. Ludwig must at least be aware of the cause of death of 
Napoleon. Then why drag in these repeated references to the “ liver 
disease ”’ of the Island ? In truth, however, even if Napoleon had died of 
cancer of the liver (which was not the case), it would not serve to bolster 
up a charge against England ; for the alleged “ liver complaints ” at St. 
Helena were not due to the climate. The truth will be found in General 
Beatson’s Introductory Chapter. There were prior to 1815 many in- 
habitants addicted (like the typical Anglo-Indian Colonels of the same 
period) to excessive drinking of neat spirits. When this was stopped the 
liver complaints practically disappeared. The causes of death for ten years 
classified according to disease are to be found on p. 408 of Melliss’s St. 
Helena (1875, L. Reeve & Co.). The deaths from liver complaint average 
one a year. 

As for the assertion that England found it impossible to station a squad- 
ron at St. Helena owing to the climate, it is without foundation. So far 
from that being the fact known in 1815, it is to be noted that General 
Beatson in his work (published in 1816) strongly recommends St. Helena 
as a place for seasoning troops on their way to India. His predecessor 
General Brooke, had proved by actual experiment the value of St. Helens 
for this purpose. 

GO i aa Se ie ee re 

* The official summer residence of the Governor of the Island. 
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The above citations from Mr. Secretary P. H. Brooke and from General 
Beatson, who had had an experience of life in the Island for a joint period of 
twenty years before 1816, are sufficient entirely to disprove the most serious 
and reckless of Dr. Ludwig’s statements. The official knowledge in rela- 
tion to St. Helena in 1816 was indeed wholly favourable to the Island in the 
matter of health. Its salubrity was “ not exceeded in any part of the world.” 
This was the testimony of the official who had resided there for fifteen 
years. “ Perhaps the mildest and most salubrious in the world ” says the 
soldier who had been Governor for five years. Neither can have had the 
smallest inducement to misrepresent the facts. Even if we assume that they 
were incurable optimists, Lord Liverpool and Lord Castlereagh and the 
rest could scarcely do otherwise than believe their reports. The English 
Government cannot have known that “no one can stay there . . . the 
climate is deadly,” since the officials of the East India Company had not 
only resided there for many years, but had represented the Island as a 
tropical paradise. 

But Dr. Ludwig—though more suo he gives no authority for his asser- 
tions—is so dogmatic, so certain, and so positive that it seems desirable 
to marshal some additional and more recent evidence on the general 
question. It has, of course, long been known to all students that Napoleon 
and his staff shortly after arriving at St. Helena, did for political ends join 
to complain of the climate, of its ill-effects on Napoleon,and of the discom- 
forts of Longwood. No historian up to the present time has ever given 
much credit to these statements. The young Corsican doctor Antommar-_ 
chi, who arrived in St. Helena eighteen months before Napoleon’s death 
was so far misled by the misstatements of Napoleon and his staff that he 
continued to believe up to seven weeks of the end that his unfortunate 
patient’s illness was only part of a political game.* It is not possible that 
Dr. Ludwig can really have been misled by this kind of propaganda, and have 
relied upon it without consulting any real book of reference. He might, for 
example, have consulted the Encyclopaedia Brittamca (vol. xxiv, p. 7), 
where he would have found under the title of St. Helena that “ although it 
lies within the tropics the climate of the Island is healthy and temperate ” ; 
he would also have read a favourable account of the S.E. trade wind, of the 
temperature and of the flora and fauna of St. Helena. He might have con- 
sulted Whitaker’s Almanack where he would have found another pleasing 
account. Or, if he wanted standard books devoted to St. Helena, he might 
easily have discovered Melliss’s elaborate work on St. Helena already 
quoted. The author’s father had served many years in St. Helena and the 
author himself had been surveyor and engineer of the Island. He describes 


the climate at page 304 thus: 


In excellence of climate, St. Helena is perhaps without an equal; no heat of 
torrid zones, or cold blasts from frigid regions, approach its genial shores. . . . 
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* See Lord Rosebery’s Napoleon, 1900, p. 24. 
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Throughout the year bright sunshine, clear skies, gentle breezes and deep blue 
seas, all combine to make it one of the most charming spots that can be found. 


He criticises Jamestown as a residence during the summer months ; but 
he points out that the climate of that town must not be considered in any 
way a type of the Island generally. He refers to the trade wind, which Dr. 
Ludwig considers so obnoxious, as “ that pure and healthy South-East 
Trade so well deserving the title of ‘ Doctor’ which St. Helenians have 
given to it.” Or Dr. Ludwig, if he was seeking truth, might have referred 
to the important and well-known work of Sir C. P. Lucas, K.C.B., en- 
titled A Historical Geography of the British Colonies (1st Edition, 1893). 
On page 309 vol. III of the 3rd Edition (1913) he would have read this : 

In truth St. Helena had in abundance all that sailors or other men could want ; 
a healthy climate, a plentiful supply of water, fresh meat, fish, salt, and fruits of the 
earth. : 

And on page 400 : 

Though St. Helena lies well within the tropics, it has a climate that is almost 
proverbial for healthiness. Far removed from any other land, kept cool by the 
South-East trade wind which blows throughout the year, and by the cold waters 
of the South Atlantic current, its temperature is uniform, and on the higher levels 
is never, even at midsummer, oppressive to Europeans. The thermometer at 
Jamestown stands on an average throughout the year from g to 10 degrees higher 
than it does at Plantation or Longwood, where the mean annual temperature is 
stated to be about 61 degrees. 

He would have learnt, if knowledge had been the object of his search, that 
Longwood, being in the middle zone of the Island, was in the most fruitful 
and the most healthy part of the Island, and though he might have re- 
joiced to find that much that was once forest round Longwood had become 
open grass, he would have had to correct his views of the barrenness of 
“The Volcano ” by learning that St. Helena has a peculiar interest in the 
eyes of botanists on account of a variety of trees, fruits, and vegetables, out 
of all proportion to its restricted area. He would also have found (p. 407) 
that the Island was used for some years as a depot for liberated African 
slaves, and as “‘ a sanatorium for the West African squadron.” 

A scientific seeker after truth would, however, not be content in such a 
case with general statements as to the healthiness of a particular locality : 
he would naturally make enquiries as to whether vital statistics were 
available to clinch the matter. There is a certain precision about a death- 
rate which may almost be said to inspire respect. Well, prior to Napoleon’s 
death there are no accurate figures ; but for many years there have been 
regular annual statistics in the Colonial Reports or Blue-Books, and since 
the present inquiry is mainly as to the climate of the Island in its relation 
to health, and it cannot be pretended that the climate has altered, the 
facts and figures for the last forty years have a high evidential value. 

The vital statistics of the Island have been necessarily affected by the 
circumstance that calling ships have been accustomed to leave their sick, 
and also on too many occasions to introduce infectious or epidemic disease. 
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Moreover, the poorer inhabitants of Jamestown have suffered, like too 
' many others elsewhere, from overcrowding, and there has been a relatively 

high infant mortality. It would therefore not be very surprising to find a 
moderately high death rate; and obviously, if Dr. Ludwig’s statement 
that “the climate is deadly ” were a correct one, the figures would be 
appalling. 

_The following extracts from the official Reports of successive Governors 
will disclose the facts : 


1887. (Administrator Grey-Wilson). In point of climate St. Helena will com- 
pare favourably with any other British Colony and the soil is remarkably productive. 
1891. (Administrator Grey-Wilson). The health of the Island was good during 
the year, and the mortality (13.4 per 1000) below the average, but the work entailed 
upon the hospital bears but a slight relation to the island’s health, as it is in a great 
measure due to the needs of the mercantile marine of the world. Sailors of all 
nationalities, but chiefly British, are sent to our hospital by passing ships. The 
cases are frequently very bad ones, as a master does not call to land a seaman unless 
he deems it urgently necessary. 

1896. (Administrator Grey-Wilson). The health of the Island was very satis- 
factory, with the exception of the infant mortality which was high. The death rate 
was 14.9 per 1000, but these figures convey an inadequate picture of the extreme 
healthiness of the Island, when allowance has been made for the depletion, by 
emigration, of the able-bodied population. 


It will be noted that Governor Grey-Wilson had been in St. Helena over 
ten years when he drew this picture. (“ No one can stay there. . . . Few 
live to be fifty, the climate is deadly,” says Dr. Ludwig.) 

In 1899 the death-rate was 17.3 per thousand (including deaths of a 
West India Regiment). Governor Sterndale reported in that year that 
the mortality was mostly among the very young and the very old and he 
gives particulars of the 74 deaths, thus :—18 under 10 years, 2 between 10 
and 20, 10 between 20 and 30, o between 30 and 40, 6 between 4o and 50, 
7 between 50 and 60, 6 between 60 and 70, 15 between 70 and 80 and 10 
above 8o. 

If in the year 25 deaths out of 74 were of people over 70, how many 
people in the Island must have disproved Dr. Ludwig’s statement that 
no one lives to be sixty ? 

In the years 1900 to 1902 the health of the Island was affected by the 
circumstance that a large number of Boer prisoners were interned there. 
These prisoners introduced epidemics of enteric fever and a severe form 
of influenza and also other diseases. These years are therefore not to be 
considered as fair tests of the health of the Island. _ 

1903. In this year the death-rate was 19.7, a third of the deaths being 
those of children under 2 years of age. 

1904. ‘The death-rate had come down to 13.3 per 1000. There was an 
epidemic of influenza. One death from pneumonia which resulted from it 
was of a patient over 84 years of age. 

1906. The death-rate was 11.9 per 1000. 
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1911. The death-rate in this year was 10.9 per thousand, a slight in- 
crease over the figure for 1g10. ‘‘ The total number of deaths was 39, of 
which 6 were children under one year of age, and 16 of persons over 70. 
There was a good deal of enteritis due to the consumption of the Island 
pears and peaches, a fact for which it seems difficult to blame the climate. 

1916. The death-rate was 13.6 per thousand. Of the deaths registered 
10 were over 70 years of age and 6 over 80, including one of 92 and one of 
98 years of age. 

1920. The death-rate had fallen to 8.87. 

Sometimes there is no epidemic and we then get figures which are 
truly astonishing. For example : 

1921. (Governor R. F. Peel). In this year there were 24 deaths out of 
a population of 3,670. The death-rate per 1000 was 6.5. ‘The Governor is 
moved to add : 

I think I can venture to say, the lowest recorded death-rate in the Island, or 

probably in any other Colony. (Colonial Office Report for 1921. No. 1129. St. 

Helena). 


1926. For this year we have a Report from Colonial Treasurer H. J. 
Pink which is somewhat more elaborate than the usual annual Blue-Book 
Report. He gives the average death-rate for the 10 years ending 1926 at 
the extraordinarily low figure of 10.47 for 1000. He describes the Island 
thus : 

The Island has been divided into three zones, “‘ Coast ”’, “Middle” and “Central.” 

The “ Coast ” zone extends from about a mile to mile and a half round the Island. 

Except in some of the valleys, where fruit and vegetables may be grown, the only 

vegetation is prickly pear. The ‘‘ Middle ” zone at an altitude of 400 to 1,000 

feet, succeeds the “ Coast’ zone. The hills and valleys and pleasing scenery in 

the higher levels of this area are suggestive of parts of Wales and Devon. Oak, 

Scotch pines, gorse and blackberries flourish there, and in 1926 at Plantation during 

a prolonged winter some primroses made their appearance. It is the pleasantest part 

of the Island in which to live and it contains Plantation (Government House), 

Bishopsholme, Rosemary Hall, Princes Lodge, Longwood and other residences. 


Thus 1s the place selected by England as the one in which the sick foe can 
most certainly be killed. 
The “ Central ” zone, about three miles long by two miles wide, is round each 
side of the central ridge, the highest ground in the Island. In some parts the ground 
is precipitous, in others undulating with grass slopes. 


He quotes with approval Sir Daniel Morris, adviser in Tropical Agri- 
culture to the Secretary of State for the Colonies who says : | 


St. Helena stands pre-eminent in possessing a remarkably fine and healthy climate. 

. . . In respect to its climate I regard St. Helena as a most valuable station for re- 
cruiting health. 

The writer of the Report describes St. Helena as a place of residence thus : 


_ The standard of recreation is of the kind to appeal to the average person. There 
is golf, tennis, cricket, in the winter months, occasional pheasant and partridge 
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shooting, and some sea-fishing. . . . With its English speech, its English scenery, 
its English ways, St. Helena might well seem a part of England. Life passes amid 
picturesque surroundings in quiet and uneventful fashion, similar, one imagines, to 
life in a retired country district in England before the advent of railways. 


And under “ Public Health ” he observes : 


It is to be noted that out of a total of 67 deaths, 21 were of persons over the age 
of 70. (Colonial Office Report for 1926. No. 1343. St. Helena.) 


Is this the Island where the climate is “ dangerous” and “ deadly,” 
where one who, after a burning day, ventures abroad in the evening, will 
pant for breath as he walks ? Where those who stay for a year suffer from 
dysentery, giddiness and fever, vomiting and palpitation ? Where sailors 
“die by hundreds ” ? Where the officials and the planters fall sick ? Where 
no one lives to be sixty? Or is the place described by Dr. Ludwig a 
figment of his brain—something he has evolved “ from his inner con- 
sciousness ”’ to give colour and point to a viperous attack on England ? 
We have done with Dr. Ludwig. The reader, however, may like some 
further information on two points. The first is as to how French authori- 
ties (who might well be unfavourably inclined) have dealt with the 
question of the climate of St. Helena. Some French works may easily be 
consulted in English libraries. There is an article on St. Helena in aL 
Grande Encyclopédie, vol. xxix, p. 134 (published circ. 1840, at a date when 
many of those who shared Napoleon’s exile were still alive). We read : 


Sainte Héléne jouit d’un climat doux et agréable ; en été, la température moyenne est 
de 29° et en hiver de 12°. Les pluies sont abondantes ; . . . les orages sont presque 
inconnues. 


Then in the great work of Elisée Reclus, La Nouvelle Geographie Uni- 
verselle (vol. xiii, 1888), we find :— 


Le doux climat de Vile a facilité introduction de ces végétaux exotiques. Quotque 
dans la zone dite “‘torride,” Sainte Héléne n’a pas de chaleurs estivales supérieures a 
celle de l’ Angleterre. . . . Quelques étrangers viennent résider a Sainte Héléne, ou 
les appelle la salubrité du chmat ; mais tls sont peu nombreux. 


The other point is as to the selection of Longwood as Napoleon’s resi- 
dence. Why was it chosen? The truth is that it was not the best (which 
was Plantation House), but the second-best residence on the Island. It 
was thought by the British Government, rightly or wrongly, that the 
Governor of the Island as the representative of the King of England should 
not give up his official residence to the soldier of fortune who had become 
an Emperor, but who had returned after a deliberate abdication to inflict on 
Britain and Europe enormous losses of men and treasure. The second-best 
house on the Island was, it is true, a farmhouse rather than a palace. In 
the days prior to the arrival of Napoleon the Island was governed in the 
name of the East India Company by a Governor anda Lieutenant-Governor 
and the latter resided at Longwood. We learn from Brooke’s History 
(p. 16) that Lieutenant-Governor Robson during fourteen years had had 
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his official residence at Longwood. There is no reason to suppose that he 
was otherwise than satisfied with it. An English Secretary of State might 
be pardoned for thinking it a not unhealthy and perhaps not an unsuitable 
abode. It proved to be an inconvenient one ; and the Government of the 
day proceeded, after a regrettable expenditure of time and red tape, to 
erect at great expense a new house which Napoleon never lived to occupy. 
(See Melliss’s St. Helena (p. 25) and Mr. C. D. Brooke’s letter in The 
Times, 11th Feb., 1928). 

But this is the kind of fact which the reader will not expect to find stated 
in a hostile German history. The Germans who have the credit of the 
introduction of poison gas for use in war have not wholly abandoned the 
practice in times of peace. 
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REALITY IN WAR LITERATURE 


By HENRY WILLIAMSON 


MOTOR-CAR suddenly slowing down in the lane outside my 

window made a downward droning sound, and instantly the sun- 

light was put out, and I was in deep sucking mud, helplessly 

pulling the reins of a mule, laden with machine-guns, lying on its 
side in a slough of shell-holes. The vast negation of darkness, in hopeless 
travail with the dead weight of human and animal misery, was scored by 
white streaks arising in a semi-circle before us; burdened men, charred tree 
stumps, overturned limbers, sunken tanks, were wavery with shadows 
homeless in the diffused pallor of everlasting flares. To avoid the timber 
track, broken and congested with a battalion transport which had just re- 
ceived several direct hits, I had led the file of pack-mules across the morass, 
and one had fallen into a shell-hole; the foundering beast snorted and groan- 
ed, while the water glimmered behind its ears. High explosive shells burst 
in salvoes around us, with ruddy glares and rending metallic crashes ; bul- 
lets, arising in ricochet from the outpost-line nearer the flares, moaned and 
piped away overhead. I stood, hot and sweating, clogged with half a 
hundred-weight of mud. Somewhere near, the voice of a colonel was 
cursing in high overwrought screams, for one of the mules had been hurled 
by a shell-blast among his men. Cries of horses mingled with the cries of 
men ; and suddenly yellow-forked narrow flames rose to a great height in 
front, as though one of the poplars once lining the road were recreated in 
fire. One of the tanks going up to their jumping-off points for the mor- 
row’s battle had been hit. Within a minute the enemy harassing fire was 
concentrated on the road, and the flaming poplars rose, one beyond the 
other, into the rainy night. Then a soft downward slurring sound, follow- 
ed by a dull thud; another, and another, and another. Gas shells ! 
My box-respirator, at the alert position across the chest, was treble- 
weighted with mud. I could hardly discover my face, so heavy and 
monstrous were my arms. While I was struggling to fit the mask the 
brutal whine of five-nines began again along the track, and a salvo dropped 
in our midst. . 

The light of my ordnance torch, through the misty panes of the gas- 
mask (raving that my batman should be court-martialled for neglecting 
to treat them with anti-dimming paste) projected a weak shine upon arms 
and legs tangled and twisted with shreds of a waterproof cape in a heap of 
dark red slime. A leather-covered trace heaved under the mass, and 
tautened ; a stricken mule reared up, gaping, and sagged, and with Driver 
Frith sank into the slough. 

Ten hours later our remaining mules, with their ears drooping, were 
standing, mud to their fetlocks, along the picket line with its gnawn wooden 
posts. The rainy sky quivered with gun-fire ; five miles eastwards, | e- 
yond the brick-and-mortar wilderness of Ypres, the infantry were ‘“‘going- 
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over ”’—those who had got as far as the tape-lines, and had not been 
killed by the night-long shelling. A minor attack, one of a dozen scarcely 
mentioned in the official reports during the five months of the Passchendaele 
offensive ; it failed. As for our night’s work, it was the ordinary night job 
of any front-line transport. Afterwards, those journeys seemed most 
enviable, compared with the November shell-hole outposts in the 
rain and the frost. 

The noise of a motor-car suddenly slowing in the lane outside my 
window in this year of peace nineteen twenty-eight puts out the sunlight 
for an instant ; I admit that I encourage the visitation of old scenes of the 
war. The sunlight, an agent of life, is often stronger than the haunting 
wish to be back again ; firelight darkness is the best medium, with winter 
rain flat and quivering on the window. Yet I have sat for hours in the 
afternoon summer sunshine on Rockham beach near Morte Hoe in Devon, 
shooting, from a boy’s catapult, small irregular pebbles at a round boulder, 
for the psychic pleasure of hearing them rise whizzing and piping, and fall 
with the chromatic whining of spent richochets. And when it was time to 
swim, or to have sea-weed battles with my friends again, an ex-officer of 
Tanks took the catapult from me, and flicked pebbles in their upward 
crying flight, and I knew that he too was thralled in deep, dreadful night. 

One smell of smoke from a wood fire—it must be deal wood, of which the 
ammunition and ration boxes were made—and I am back again in the 
German dugouts above the Ancre valley at Baillescourt farm, with smart- 
ing eyes. The memories and visions that return at the smell of a fire of 
bits of deal plank or boxes would alone fill a hundred pages ; but would 
they truly recreate the past ? or would they betray reality by an overplus of 
melancholy and sadness? For that appears to be the predominant of my 
psychic make-up. It would seem that only by concentrating on certain 
incidents, and recreating them as monoliths out of Time, and linking 
them in a book or series of books, can one recover a fragment of the 
power of the past. 

Sometimes, but very occasionally, I find a book with which I can shut 
myself away, locking the door of my writing room, earthing the aerial of the 
wireless set, and cursing (old Salient habit) when my gentle wife comes to 
say it is time for tea, or supper, or bed, and that it will make me so tired 
and irritable again . . . no use, a dead fire, 3 a.m. or 4 a.m. again, my 
world empty and grey. 

Wilfrid Ewart’s Way of Revelation stirred and held me in that way ; and 
perhaps it was as well that the book was not printed in its original length, 
which was thrice that of the published novel. Or it may have been better, 
for the rejected two-thirds was so uneven, that one would have gone to 
bed at a sensible hour. The publishers compared it to War and Peace, 
but it needed no such bolstering, as was proved by its reception. Critics 
did not need to cast about for an attitude when reviewing it, but wrote 
easily out of their excitations. And these emotions, being reflected upon 
poor Ewart again (who in his war-worn state could only just contain his 
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own) brought on his nervous collapse. Darkness gets back again if it can 
by many ways. 
Way of Revelation is what is called immature in some of its scenes ; 
the author was too near that which had made him suffer to treat the love- 
theme with the splendid objectivity that helps to make the scenes in France 
so clear and memorable. Who can forget the march of the Brigade of 
Guards from Ypres to the Somme in the August harvest weather; the 
pill-box ” scene just before the death of “ Little Percy,” the debonair 
Captain Sinclair; the preparations for the attack from Bourlon wood, 
just before the breaking of the Hindenburg line ? 
The years go by, and Way of Revelation (although sure of a revival) is 
half-forgotten ; and those of us interested in books begin to talk of the 
appearance of the great war book that shall stand somewhere near War and 
4 Peace. Barbusse’s Le Feu? It is said to be one long cry of pain, a protest 

against unrelieved torture and horror imposed upon military slaves. 
The English phlegm won’t accept Barbusse ; he’s a defeatist, and his 
writings those of a man with shell-shock. ‘ He piles horror on horror...” 
How many times has that been said ? 

Still we await the War Book. Mr. Nason’s Chevrons and Mr. Patrick 
Miller’s The Natural Man are fine creations ; one lives with the “ natural 
man ”’ (?), the gunner hero, Blaven; and many of the scenes, like that 
of the preparations for the 18-pounder barrage before Third Ypres, are 
first class; but neither book reaches anywhere near the universal. Mr. 
Mottram’s Spanish Farm trilogy is in the same class, although wider and 
more representative of the English soldier in France ; but many of the 
battle scenes are deficient and unsatisfying: they no more recreate 
actuality than a picture of paper and orange peel on Hampstead Heath the 
day after August Bank Holiday recreates the life and turmoil of the 
happy masses. Then Mr. Ford Madox Ford suddenly makes up his mind, 
as it were, to graft the War upon his Tietjens tree, which has already 
grown to maturity in one novel, Some Do Not; and in No More Parades we 
are given some superb scenes of a base-camp in France during air raids. 
They are true creations, as authentically created as the storm scene in 
The Nigger of the Narcissus ; taken out of Time, and set before us. Then 
came A Man Could Stand Up—a recreation, presumably, of the front line 
under Kemmel Hill in April, 1918. The first impulse of the German 
“push ” is over; another is imminent. Second by second, minute by 
minute, the trench scene is built up. And what a scene ! The remnant of 
a battalion is paraded for the fixing of bayonets ! in spite of the traverses 
and firebays, specially described, a few pages further on. The battalion 
“ fixes ” bayonets to the totally different drill procedure of the “ unfix ” ; 
but we have been told already that it is part of the “ Ragtime Army,” 
and this may account for it. No doubt Mr. Ford would have many excuses 
for this lapse ; he might even give Dr. Johnson’s famous answer. Yet, 
in spite of the original characters, the fresh detail, the book is a fake, a 
very clever fake : a stucco monolith, hollow with lath-and-plaster. 

2Q 
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There are other books on my shelves which I read and re-read in order 
to project myself into the past : Bullets and Billets, by Bruce Bairnsfather, 
for example. It is a good book, only slightly marred by the quasi-humorous 
references to the ‘“‘humourless Hun,” (which was, nevertheless, typical 
of a not uncommon billet-attitude towards the enemy in those early days. 
It has atmosphere, faithful to the 1914 winter as I knew it—the book of a 
true sensitivity that may never have completely discovered itself. _ 

Civilisation by Georges Duhamel won the Prix Goncourt, as did Le 
Feu ; one feels both will live. Certainly one can live completely in them. 
Duhamel is a master of simple prose. He is describing a tent in a casualty 
clearing station behind the Somme front : 


Round the electric arcs, luminous rings were formed by the sickening vapour. 
On the sides of the tent, in the folds, you could see the flies sleeping in big black 
patches, overcome by the cold freshness of the night. 

Large waves rolled on the canvas, passing like a shudder or violently flapping, 
according as the wind or gunfire was the cause. 

I stepped carefully over some stretchers and found myself outside, in a night that 
roared, illuminated by the aurora borealis of the battlefield. 

I had walked, with my hands held out in front of me, until I came upon a fence. 
Suddenly I knew what it was to be leaning against the parapet of hell ! 

What a human tempest ! What explosions of hatred and destruction ! You would 
have said that a company of giants were forging the horizon of the earth with 
repeated blows that filled the air with countless sparks. Innumerable furtive lights 
gave one continuous great light that lived, throbbed and danced, dazzling the sky 
and the land. Jets of iridescent light were bursting in the open sky as if they fell 
from the blows of the steam-hammer on white-hot steel. To me who had only 
recently left the trenches, each of these firework displays meant something—advice, 
commands, desperate calls, signals for slaughter. . . . 

Towards Combles, on the left of Maurepas, one section above all seemed to 
be raging. It was just there that the junction was made between the English and 
the French armies ; and it was there that the enemy concentrated a tumultuous 
and never-slackening fire. Every night, during many weeks, I saw this place lighted 
up with the same devouring flame. It was each instant so intense that every instant 
appeared to be the decisive one. But hours, nights and months went slowly by in 
the eternity of time, and each of these terrible moments was only one intense 
outburst out of an infinity of them. Thus often the agony of wounds is such that 
you would hardly think it could be endured any longer. . . . 

Morning came. Those who have seen the daybreaks of the war, after nights 
spent in fighting, or in the bloody work of the ambulance, will understand what is 
the most ugly and mournful thing in the world. 

For my part, I shall never forget the green and grudging light of the dawn, the 
desolating look of the lamps and the faces, the asphyxiating smell of men attacked 
by corruption, the cold shiver of the morning, like the last frozen breath of night 
in the congealed foliage of large trees. 


Barbusse has this same power of recreating the past ; the divine power 
of fusing both spirit and letter of reality and casting the amalgam of truth 
into words. Yet both Duhamel and Barbusse recreate only in short 
sketches. Lonely towers the mighty Everest of War and Peace. Are we 
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to have its twin, thrown up by some titanic genius who can recreate the 
lost world of 1914-1918 ? Of which every poor human mole that toiled 
and suffered and survived those years shall say: That is my molehill, 
yet it is a mountain, for it is universal, and nearest the stars of Truth! Around 
those peaks, O surely will the spirit of Wilfrid Owen be soaring on glimmer- 
ing wings—Wilfrid Owen, a youth dead in the War, whom men of future 
ages will hail as the poet of the lost generation : 


Our brains ache, in the merciless iced east winds that knife us . . . 
Wearied we keep awake because the night is silent . . . 
Low drooping flares confuse our memory of the salient . . . 
Worried by silence, sentries whisper, curious, nervous, 

But nothing happens. 


Watching, we hear the mad gusts tugging on the wire. 
Like twitching agonies of men among its brambles. 
‘, Northward incessantly, the flickering gunnery rumbles, 
: Far off, like a dull rumour of some other war. 

What are we doing here ? 


The poignant misery of dawn begins to grow... . 
We only know war lasts, rain soaks, and clouds sag stormy. 
Dawn massing in the east her melancholy army - 
Attacks once more in ranks on shivering ranks of gray, 
But nothing happens. 


Sudden successive flights of bullets streak the silence. 

Less deadly than the air that shudders black with snow, 

With sidelong flowing flakes that flock, pause and renew, 

We watch them wandering up and down the wind’s nonchalance, 
But nothing happens. 


Pale flakes with lingering stealth come feeling for our faces— 
We cringe in holes, back on forgotten dreams, and stare, snow-dazed, 
Deep into grassier ditches. So we drowse, sun-dazed, 
Littered with blossoms trickling where the blackbird fusses. 
Is it that we are dying ? 


Slowly our ghosts drag home : glimpsing the sunk fires glozed 

With crusted dark-red jewels ; crickets jingle there ; 

For hours the innocent mice rejoice : the house is theirs ; 

Shutters and doors all closed : on us the doors are closed— 
We turn back to our dying. 


Since we believe not otherwise can kind fires burn ; 

Now ever suns smile true on child, or field, or fruit. 

For God’s invincible spring our love is made afraid; 

Therefore, not loath, we lie out here ; therefore were born, 
For love of God seems dying. 
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To-night, His frost will fasten on this mud and us, 
Shrivelling many hands and puckering foreheads crisp. 
The burying-party, picks and shovels in their shaking grasp, 
Pause over half-known faces. All their eyes are ice, 

But nothing happens. 


Then we have The Enormous Room by Mr. E. E. Cummings, a recrea- 
tion of the first magnitude ; and the noble prose of grief in Mr. ‘Tomlin- 
son’s Waiting for Daylight; and the desperately honest war poems of 
Mr. Sassoon. The Seven Pillars of Wisdom is a little apart from its peers 
(of which The Enormous Room is one) owing to the extraordinary experi- 
ences of its author who, had he been an infantry subaltern in France, 
might have written the book of the Somme and Passchendaele which we 
have been awaiting. 

This record of entirely personal impressions of war books includes only 
what I like ; a scornful essay could be written on the false, the anti-Christ, ~~ 
or rather, the pro-Barabbas, which infested print during the war, ane 
found expression in certain Jehovah-exhorting verses by Mr. Kipling, 
and the lesser derivative verse of Mr. Frankau which describes the spirit 
of the man, shot for “ cowardice,” whining and cringing at the door of 
Valhalla, and being denied by his comrades (Never so, by his comrades !). 
But it may serve to indicate the quality and texture of a mind which recent- 
ly has been reading a much-praised book, Undertones of War,* by Mr. 
Edmund Blunden. 

Mr. Blunden was nineteen when first he went into action; I was 
eighteen. I mention this to show that we were both callow, with minds 
unformed and receptive. For myself, I have possibly never recovered 
from certain shocks and terrors experienced in 1914: so that an impaired 
mentality is pronouncing judgment on the work of a mind which, if all 
the truth has been written in it, suffered no great terror. This may be 
accounted for by the apparent fact that Mr. Blunden, a subaltern of the 
Royal Sussex Regiment, had many friends in his battalion who were 
fond of him, and therefore saved the immature consciousness from a 
poignant introspection. | 

Mr. Blunden writes with restraint, which is a necessary attitude for the 
artist ; but too much restraint, like too much tranquillity in a young 
writer, may result in sterilization. None of Mr. Blunden’s men suffered 
like the men of Barbusse, Duhamel, Ewart, Owen, Sassoon. They (bat- 
talion pioneers) | 


enjoyed this form of active service with pathetic delight—and what men were 
they ? willing, shy, mostly rather like invalids, thinking of their families. 
Barbusse would have “ got them all wrong,” save in this : they were all doomed. 


His wounded men are merely wounded ; they do not (with scarce ex- 
ceptions, like the man who moans that he is cold) behave as the wounded 
guardsmen behave in Way of Revelation, where : 


* Undertones of War. By Edmund Blunden, Cobden-Sanderson. tos. 6d. 
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Shells were bursting on and behind the road with an accuracy that was evidenced 
by the loud, childlike whimpering of men who had fallen or were crawling along 
it. The big sergeant suddenly jumped up with a shout. Adrian thought he had seen 
a German, and shouted, ‘“‘ Where ?” But the man began groaning and sobbing, 
his hands clasping his f ead, from which blood poured down his face. 


Undertones of War begins with the young subaltern setting out for 
France, as a reinforcement officer, at the beginning of 1916. He goes into 
the trenches near Béthune, and on the way meets a fellow-officer 


noted for hairy raggedness and the desire to borrow a little money ; he now appeared 
stumping along as though with a millstone about his neck, and, questioned, did not 
comfort us. The line was hell, he said, and flung his arms heavenward as some 
explosions dully shook the silence. It was a likely description with him. In the 
huts at Shoreham, months before, he had been wont to quote soulfully the wild- 
west verses of one Robert Service, then read by thousands, cantering rhetoric 
about huskies and hoboes on icy trails . . . the poor fellow was at last killed at 
Richebourg on June 3oth in a hell more sardonic and sunnily devilish then ten 
thousand Robert Services could evolve, or wolves and grizzlies inhabit. 


The description of the first trench tour is good ; many young soldiers, 
including myself, enjoyed the first time “in” immensely. ‘ Got any 
peace talk ? ” he was asked. 

One of the first ideas that established themselves in my enquiring mind was the 


prevailing sense of the endlessness of the war. No one here appeared to conceive 
any end to it. 


The young soldier goes through a gas course, and returns to the trenches, 
south of the “ominous (La Bassée) canal,” and is shelled; a mine is blown 
up: 

The casualties caused by the mine were sixty or more. Cuinchy . . . was a 
slaughter-yard. My ignorance carried me through it with less ado than I can now 
understand. 

The complaint, based upon desire, that persisted through two readings 
of this book was that all should have been recreated, so that a youth reading 
might experience exactly what Second-Lieutenant Blunden experienced at 
the time. It is much to ask for; it is all; a god-like task of creating. 
Mr. Blunden begins to create in places: 

. a deluge of heavy shells was rushing into the ground all round, baffling any 
choice of movement, and the blackness rocked with blasts of crashing sound and 
flame. Rain (for Nature came to join the dance) glistened in the shocks of dizzy 
light on the trench bags and woodwork... . 

Was this passage taken out of a 1916 letter ? “‘ Nature came to join the 
dance ” reads like the extract from a letter home written in the easiness of 
relief from excitation and fear. If so, it should have been quoted as such : 
for reality in the line was different from relief recollected in billet tran- 
quillity. If not, it is bad art. 

The intimate mental history of any man who went to the war would make 
unheroic reading. I have half a mind to write my own, 
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Mr. Sassoon tells us this in his Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, and it is 
precisely this intimacy with the soldiers in Undertones of War that is 
unestablished. 

It must not be inferred that Undertones of War is a failure. On applying 
the critical formula, What has Mr. Blunden said, and how has he said it ? 
the only answer is, Mr. Blunden has said what he has said, and has, gener- 
ally, said it well: but it is not the War ; and in particular instances, he 
has said it badly. The description of the preparations for battle against the 
Schwaben redoubt, and the evening of the bombardment, are very fine, 
and in places tremble on the brink of actuality ; this scene remains in the 
mind with the more hopeless Passchendaele “ offensive’ scene. Here 
the prose is strong and vivid, upholding pages of movement and turmoil 
which are as fine as any written in Mr. Masefield’s masterpiece, The Old 
Front Line. The lapses are curious, suggesting the prose of a boy whose 
poems were published while he was in the trenches. For example : 


But, prime gift of eccentric heaven, there was the evening when Harrison took 
all the battalion to the divisional concert-party performing in the town. The roof 
ought indeed to have floated away in the paeans and warblings that rose from 
us, as the pierrots chirruped and gambolled there. In sweet music is such art— 
and never was music sweeter than the ragtime then obtaining, if appreciation 
indexes merit. 


More seriously, the Menin Gate is as inadequately described. Posterity 
can see the new Menin Gate ; and wondering what.the old Gate was like 
—whether entirely blown away, or sandbagged, or reinforced with camou- 
flaged concrete—will turn to Undertones of War, and find it described as 
“ that unlovely hiatus.” And of the town itself, what will they read ? 


I had longed to see Ypres, under the old faith that things are always described 
in blacker colours than they describe ; but this view was a tribute to the soldier’s 
philosophy. The blackness of events had found its proper theatre. The sun could 
surely never shine on such a simulacrum of divine aberration. 


One is tempted to comment that, although he might “ have got it all 
wrong,” Barbusse would at least have described it as it was. Yet it must 
be said that Mr. Blunden shows signs of the power one longs to encounter 
in books, and finds so rarely: it gleams intermittently in Undertones of 
War, causing our imaginations to dissolve the present, and grow again the 
past : 


The air gushed in hot surges along that river valley, and uproar never imagined 
by me swung from ridge to ridge. The east was scarlet with dawn and the flickering 
gunflashes ; I thanked God I was not in the assault, and joined the subdued carriers 
nervously lighting cigarettes in one of the cellars, sitting there on the steps, studying 
my watch . . . When I gave the word to move, it was obeyed with no pretence of 
enthusiasm. I was forced to shout and swear, and the carrying party, some with 
oeoey See as if in a snowstorm, dully picked up their bomb buckets and 
went ahead. 
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And there are beautiful descriptive lines here and there, such as : 


A ia blue, sable, hung the pall of the great cold over this battlefield. 
na : 
We endeavoured to send off a pigeon, but the pigeon, scared by the gunfire, 


found his way into the dugout again, and presently a fluttering sound under the 
floorboards led to his discovery. 


Some of the verses printed at the end of the prose account, in “ A sup- 
plement of poetical interpretations and variations ” partly supply what is 
lacking in the prose descriptions. If you have done the thing in verse, and 
then attempt to do it again in prose with an eye upon what must not be re- 
peated, you are handicapping your creative powers. Almost better, one 
feels, to have scrapped the coincident verse. Here are two parallel “ in- 
terpretations : 


A tank officer looked in, asking help to salve some equipment from his wrecked 
machine, lying just behind our pill-box. Presently the drizzle was thronging down 
mistily again, and shelling grew more regular and searching. There were a number 
of concrete shelters along the trench, and it was not hard to see that their dis- 
possessed makers were determined to do them in. Our doctor, an Irishman named 
Gatchell, who seemed utterly to scorn such annoyances as Krupp, went out to 
find a much discussed bottle of whisky which he had left at his medical post. He 
returned, the bottle in his hand ; “‘ Now, you toping rascals ’—a thump like a 
thunderbolt stopped him. He fell mute, white, face down, the bottle still in his 
hand ; “ Ginger’ Lewis, the unshakable Adjutant, whose face I chanced to see 
particularly, went as chalky-white, and collapsed ; the Colonel, shaking and staring, 
passed me as I stooped to pull the doctor out, and tottered, not knowing where he 
was going, along the trench. This was not surprising. Over my seat, at the entrance 
the direct hit had made a gash in the concrete, and the place was full of fragments 
and dust. The shell struck just over my head, and I suppose it was a 5.9. But we 
had escaped, and outside, scared from some shattered nook, a number of field mice 
were peeping and turning as though as puzzled as ourselves. A German listening- 
set with its delicate valves stood in the rain there, too, unfractured. But these 
details were perceived in a flash, and meanwhile shells were coming down remorse- 
lessly all along our alley. Other direct hits occurred. Men stood in the trench 
under their steel hats and capes, resigned to their fate. The continuous and 
ponderous blasts of shells seemed to me to imply that an attack was to be made on us. 


It reads like an extract from a diary, or a letter sent home; flowing 
easily in the writing of it ; containing a mixture of styles and perspectives, 
colloqualisms (‘‘ determined to do them in ”), and creative passages (from 
“Our Doctor, an Irishman . . . ” to “ the German listening-set ’”), and 
journalistic insertions, (‘‘ This was not surprising,” “ such annoyances as 
Krupp,” which break the imaginative creation). 

Here is the poetical variation : 


At the noon of the dreadful day 

Our trench and death’s is on a sudden stormed 
With huge and shattering salvoes, the clay dances 
In founts of clods around the concrete sites, 
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Where still the brain devises some last armour 
To live out the poor limbs. 

This wrath’s oncoming 
Found four of us together in a pillbox, 
Skirting the abyss of madness with light phrases, 
White and blinking, in false smiles grimacing. 
The demon grins to see the game, a moment 
Passes, and—still the drum-tap dongs my brain 
To a whirring void—through the great breach above me 
The light comes in with icy shock and the rain 
Horridly drips. Doctor, talk, talk ! if dead 
Or stunned I know not ; the stinking powdered concrete, 
The lyddite turns me sick—my hair’s all full 
Of this smashed concrete. O I'll drag you, friends, 
Out of the sepulchre into the light of day, 
For this is day, the pure and sacred day. 
And while I squeak and gibber over you, 
Look, from the wreck a score of field-mice nimble, 
And tame and curious look about them ; (these 
Calmed me, on these depended my salvation.) 
And all thought dwindled to a moan, Relieve ! 
But who with what command can now relieve 
The dead men from that chaos, or my soul ? 


As the steel and the concrete used in the German pill-boxes formed a 
third substance that combined the resilience of the one with the bearing 
strength of the other, and resisted the direct hits of pip-squeaks, so the 
verse and the prose formed into Art would resist the critical pip-squeaks 
of such as myself. The brain fires these shots; the heart regards with 
sympathy and affection the gentle youth who endured such things while 
dreaming of the things he loved—shepherds, hucksters’ carts, poetry, 
happy faces, the fields of England from which the boy was taken, and in 
part returned. 


Since writing the above, I have learned from Mr. Blunden that Undertones of War 
was written direct from memory. “I had nothing with me in Tokyo to write my book 
with except a couple of maps which you will remember—Hazebrouck 5a and Lens 11 ; 
I had no letters or diary. In quoting my British Working Man passage you make the par- 
ticular into the general, I think ; I defined the instance of the working-party in 1916, and 
they were doomed, because nearly all were knocked out or wounded at Stuff Trench a few 
weeks afterwards, let alone what followed. . . . You are quite bound to object to my style 
if it seemed crude and unlicked. But I should never go to Barbusse or Conrad as tutors ; 
they do not comprehend the use of English words, one because he writes in French (a 
difficult task altogether) and the other because he hadn’t English in his blood. I learn, 
rather from the Prayerbook and Johnson’s Lives. Further, although my book looks to you 
like a rough draft (didn’t the War look like that too ?), it was not hurriedly written. I was at 
it from 1924 until the final proofs. I tell you that its faults are my nature’s ; I “cannot daub 
it further.” Life presses on; your “artist” is a hermit adorning his cell rather than a de- 
ponent of truth in its normal effects.” [Which makes me think that my critical pip-squeaks 
like some of the Russian shells, are filled with sand.]}—H.W. : 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A SINGULAR SOLECISM 


(To the Editor of Taz LONDON Mercury) 


See all know, of course, the proper use of “‘ who” and “ whom”; the grammars 
(including the delectable works of the Fowlers) rub it in; and the examples given 
by your correspondent may be presumed to be lapses of the pen rather than of the intellect. 
There is a more curious error which many educated people will persistently, not merely 
on occasion, commit. I myself no longer err (I hope), since an amiable critic convicted me of 
habitual delinquency. Having reformed, I turned policeman and soon detected a great 
many culprits of otherwise good character. I cite a few : (1) “I find that India. . . is one 
of the few countries that has ratified the Labour Convention of Washington.” (Lord 
Winterton in the House of Commons). (2) “‘ Winchester is one of the few schools which 
has a golf course.” (Lady Pentland in the Reminiscences of the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen). 
(3) “ Strindberg is one of those authors to whom justice will not be done until he is almost 
forgotten.” (W. J. Turner in the New Statesman). (4) “‘ It is one of those things which has 
often been treated as a commonplace through sheer pertinacity of repetition.” (G. G. 
Coulton: The Mediaeval Village). (5) “‘ Mr. Turner . . . is one of the very few persons 
who makes a friendly call at Shelley’s lodgings.” (Professor Dowden: Life of Shelley). 
(6) “‘ This unaccompanied singing is said to be very impressive and musical. Perhaps it is 
sometimes, though I think, like everything else in the Pacific, that is one of the things that 
is said.”” Robert Keable: Tahiti). (Perhaps the last-named has no claim to a certificate of 
general stylistic integrity. Even in the Pacific such English will not do). 

A final example, Sir, will show how the almost impeccable may reveal a blind spot : 
(1) “ This volume is one of the few that supplements worthily, and without competition, the 
Oxford Book of English Verse.” (London Mercury). 

It is a snare against which, so far as I know, the grammarians have not warned us. 


Yours, etc., 
J. A. THORNE. 


P.S.—After writing this letter I find Mr. I. A. Williams offending in your November: 
number : “ He was one of the very few professional bidders who could never completely 
hide his excitement at a book-sale.” 

“ One of the few ” seems a block of frequent stumbling. 


(To the Editor of THz LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—Will Mr. Corner believe that I care as passionately about “ who” and “ whom ”’ 
as he does ? I think he will believe it of one who has lived much in Germany, where to 
be rocky in one’s nominatives and accusatives (if that is what they are called) would end 
in one’s never writing or speaking at all. My hideous ‘‘ whom ” is a genuine bit of careless- 
ness, a moral printer’s error. Bad enough, but not as bad as indifference or ignorance in 


such matters.—Yours, etc., 


” 


ETHEL SMYTH. 


“YE WOODS OF TUDERLY” 


(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—Apropos of the delightful article, Ye Woods of T uderly, in your September 
‘number, I wonder whether the writer’s suggestion that Hazlitt is now being read more 
widely than some years ago is really justified. That Hazlitt’s works may be sees ar 
this year than last may mean only that certain of his essays are among the set pieces for : e 
English section of some examination or that some Inspector of Schools, a lover of Hazlitt, 
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has proposed this author as suitable for certain classes of scholars in the schools within his 
area. Certain it is that if a publisher finds a sudden demand for a hundred or so copies of 
some classic in one small district, he can be sure the purchasers are school-children rather 
than self-deciding readers. It would be pleasant but difficult to inquire of the distribution 
of such writers as Hazlitt among readers, dividing these roughly into three : school-children, 
who would probably take more than half of a number sold : foreigners and English adults, 
studying, who would take of the remainder another half ; leaving a quarter of the whole 
number to those who have come to our author from whatever compulsion the expectation 
of pleasure or profit can give. In fact there is no more difficult matter to give a judgment 
on than the popularity of an author ; though while the sale of the works of one who is called 
a “ classic ” is not necessarily an indication of the esteem in which he is held, with a modern 
or living author, the sale of his books does indicate this fairly well. vi 

And I say “ fairly well ” in the last sentence, because what with advertising and personal 
prejudices and other incalculable things, any pronouncement on an author’s being popular 
may be due at least as much to these other things as to his merit. In the instance Mr. Dewar 
gives of the sudden popularity of Mademoiselle Ixe, this seems to me a good example of what 
a publisher’s interest and forceful sales service can do with a well-written book among the 
mass of trivial fiction that booksellers more often curse than bless—Yours, etc., 

S. O. GrEGorY. 


DR. JOHN ARBUTHNOT 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—In your November issue there appears a most interesting article, The Originator 

of John Bull, where the statements are made not only that John Arbuthnot received 
his M.D. degree from St. Andrews—an accepted fact—but also that he “ was educated in 
science and mathematics for three years at St. Andrews University.” 

Now Aberdeen University has always claimed this genius as a son of her own, on the 
grounds :—(a) that he was born, and had his parental home until he was 22, at Arbuthnot— 
a village about twenty-five miles from Aberdeen, and that consequently Aberdeen University 
would be the natural university for him to attend ; (6) that James Beattie (poet and pro- 
fessor), writing of Arbuthnot just fifty years after his death, refers to Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, “ at which it should appear that he had been educated ” ; and (c) that although 
there are extant no records of entrants to the University for the period during which Arbuth- 
not should have been at College, there do exist (see P. J. Anderson’s Fasti) certain accounts 
of dues paid by students at that time, and among the magistrands (fourth year students) 
who paid “ chamber maills”” and contributed to “‘ the Bibliotheck and mace” in 1684 
appears the name of John Arbuthnot. In 1684 Arbuthnot would have been seventeen 
years old—about the average age for graduation at that time. 
ye In addition to these points it may be noted that it is on record that Arbuthnot’s niece had 
definitely intended to present the portrait of her uncle to Aberdeen University (though it 
never reached its destination), and this suggests that she was aware of his connection with 
Marischal College. The fact that in 1696 he received his M.D. from St. Andrews is not of 
so much significance as appears, for at that period medical degrees were frequently given 
by a university to men who had had no previous connection with it—simply on the presenta- 
tion of a thesis and the recommendation of friends in the Senatus. 

It would be grievous to discover that, after all, our University has no claim to the honour 
of having educated this great man—to whose wit and humour (according to Lord Chester- 
field) Swift and Pope owed more than they ever acknowledged—but truth must stand, 
and if Mr. A. A, LeM. Simpson can justify his “‘ three years at St. Andrews,” then Aberdeen: 
University will have to withdraw her claims, however reluctantly —Yours, etc., 

University Library, Aberdeen. Mavup Storr BEst. 


a 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subj bli } ) Is invt: 
’ yects of bibliographical interest is invited: 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him 


GENERAL NOTES 


T is not often that I receive for review a book written entirely in Latin, but such a 

thing has happened to me recently, and I only hope that my scattered recollections 

of that learned tongue will prove equal to the strain. The work in question is 

Bibliographia Liturgica Catalogus Missalium Ritus Latini ab anno M.CCCCL. 
LXXI V impressorum. Collegit W. H. Jacobus Weale, iterum edidit H. Bohatta. 
This is published by Messrs. Quaritch at £3 3s. The first edition appeared as long 
ago as 1886, since when many printed missals have come to light, and bibliographical 
methods have been altered a good deal, so that this new edition has had to be amplified 
and altered considerably from Weale’s original work. As nearly two thousand books 
are described in some 320 octavo pages, it is evident that a concise method of collation 
and description has had to be adopted. The main part of the book is given up to the 
Missalia Ecclesiarum, and the arrangement of this part is by places. References to 
bibliographies, and location of known copies, are given. This book should, I imagine, 
prove useful to students of ecclesiastical books, but it is so much off my usual beat, 
that I feel I had better say no more about it lest, like the Irishman, I should be unable 
to open my mouth without putting my foot in it. 


NOTES ON SALES 


HE second portion of the Gosse Library was sold at Sotheby’s on December 

3rd and the three following days. There were, in all, 914 lots, many of them 
containing more than one volume, and the total sum realised was £5,087. Most of 
the books were of the second half of the nineteenth century or of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and a remarkably high percentage of them were presentation copies. No book 
fetched over a hundred pounds, I think, and the sale got very little press publicity ; 
yet it was an attractive one for those who are interested in the values of modern books. 
The following prices seem particularly notable, all of them being for presentation 
copies of first editions :—Max Beerbohm. The Poet’s Corner, 1904, £6, A Christmas 
Garland, 1912, £18 10s., Fifty Caricatures, 1913, £10 10s., and Seven Men, 1919, 
Io 10s.; a short manuscript of Mr. Beerbohm’s, The Guerdon, signed “ Max, 
1916,” fetched £39; Robert Bridges, The Growth of Love, 1876, {5 5s., and Poems 
| Written in the year MCMXIIJ, 1914, one of 85 copies, £17 10s.; Rupert Brooke, 
Poems, 1911, £90; Walter de la Mare, Peacock Pie, 1913, £17, Motley, 1918, £12, 
Poems, 2 volumes, 1920, £16, and The Veil, 1921, £7 15s. ; Austin Dobson, Proverbs 
in Porcelain, 1877, £5, Horace Walpole : A Memorr, 1890, £23 10s., William Hogarth, 
_ one of 150 signed copies, 1891, £9 10s., Ballade of Beau Brocade, first issue, 1892, 
_ £11, Eighteenth-Century Vignettes, one of 250 large paper copies, 1892, £16, and 
Verses at the Omar Khayyam Club, 1897, one of three copies on Japanese vellum, 
together with the original MS., {10 10s. ; John Drinkwater, Lyrical and other Poems, 
one of 300 copies, 1908, £5 5s., and Abraham Lincoln, 1918, £23 ; Henry James, 
The Princess Casamassima, 3 volumes, 1886, £30, The Aspern Papers, etc., 1888, £14, 
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The Tragic Muse, 3 volumes, 1890, £28, The Lesson of the Master, 1892, £17, Essays 
in London, 1893, £13., The Spoils of Poynton, 1897, £14, What Maisie Knew, 1898, 
£16, The Ambassadors, 1903, £14, and Novels and Tales, 24 volumes, New York, 1908- 
9, £40; George Meredith’s Poems and Lyrics of the Foy of Earth, 1883, £11 Ios., 
and A Reading of Earth, 1888, £12 ; George Moore, Impressions and Opinions, 1891, 
£22, Esther Waters, 1894, £34, Celibates, 1895, £21, The Lake, 1905, £13, Memoirs 
of My Dead Life, 1906, £26, The Brook Kerith, 1916, £26, Lewts Seymour and Some 
Women, 1917, £20, besides many others ; Walter Pater, Marius the Epicurean, 2 
volumes, 1885, £35, Imaginary Portraits, 1889, £9 10s., and Plato and Platonism, 
1893, £17; and T. J. Wise, The Ashley Library, 9 volumes, 1922-27, one of fifty 
copies on hand-made paper, £90. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


VERY fine catalogue (number 512) of Music, and manuscripts, books, portraits 

and autographs of musical interest, has reached me from Messrs. Maggs 
Brothers, of 34 and 35 Conduit Street, London, W. The main part of this list is 
arranged chronologically, beginning with a manuscript written about the year 1230 
and ending with books published in 1928. Many illustrations are given, so that this 
catalogue is, itself, a most interesting book of which to turn the pages. I like par- 
ticularly the reproductions of early engravings of musicians playing various instru- 
ments. Especially I am drawn to two illustrations from the Theortca Musicae, of 
Franchinus Gafurius, a folio printed at Milan in 1492. The woodcuts in this book 
are by W. Le Signerre, of Rouen. One shows a man in~clerical dress playing an 
organ. Another is divided into four compartments, in each of which are shown men 
producing musical notes in various ways. In one, for instance, notes are being struck 
by hammering an anvil, in another are two men, one striking a row of bells and the 
other playing the “‘ Musical glasses”; in the third a player is shewn plucking at 
stretched strings; and in the fourth two men are blowing pipes. The price of 
this book is £85. There are also some rare and attractive Elizabethan song books 
—which must surely be among the most agreeable of all collectable things for those 
with musical tastes and suitable purses. 


ESSRS. JAMES TREGASKIS & SON, of 66 Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C.1., devote their catalogue number 962 to old medical books. Here again 

some quaint illustrations are reproduced, including a folding plate, by way of frontis- 
piece, in which a lady and a gentleman are shown standing, in a shockingly dismem- 
bered condition, with bits of their anatomies (to say nothing of a couple of angels) 
floating around them in the air. This is reproduced from the Kleiner Welt-Spiegel, 
of Johannes Remmelinus, folio, printed at Augsburg in 1661, a copy of which is 
offered for £22 10s. Another odd item is the Carmen De Sanguinis Circuitu a Gulielmo 
Harveto Anglo primum invento, quarto, 1685, £30. The author of this poem in honour 
of Harvey’s great discovery was Robert Grave, Bishop of Chichester. I don’t fancy 
poems in honour of medical discoveries are very common, though I can think of 
Christopher Anstey’s Latin verses to Jenner, and of Sir Ronald Ross’s poem on his 
own discovery of (if I recollect aright) the malaria germ. And, in a more general 


way, there are John Armstrong’s The Art of Preserving Health, and Matthew Green’s 
lively poem The Spleen. 
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ESSRS. DULAU & CO., of 32 Old Bond Street, W.1, have sent me their 


y A Catalogue 161. This is entirely devoted to a remarkable collection of manu- 
scripts, autograph letters, and first editions by Oscar Wilde. The manuscript items 
are priced separately in the Catalogue, and orders will be accepted for them now. 
These orders will be executed at the end of January provided that the whole of the 
manuscripts have not been sold en bloc before then. This is being done because 
Messrs. Dulau feel that the collection is so interesting as it stands that they would 
regret its break-up. In it are the original manuscript of An Ideal Husband, £250 ; 
that of a considerable part of an unfinished and unpublished play, A Woman’s Tragedy, 
described in the Catalogue as “‘ a society melodrama,” £350; and an exercise-book 
full of notes for epigrams and speeches for use in A Woman of No Importance and 
The Importance of Being Earnest, £150. ‘There are three unpublished poems which 
are in a more less finished state, and there are many unpublished and unfinished 
fragments of verse. A collection of letters written by Wilde from prison, and ad- 
dressed to Robert Ross, is priced £2,000, and there are also 130 letters written to 
the same friend after Wilde’s release. There are also numerous others, besides many 
interesting printed books by Wilde. 


i list number 250, issued by Messrs. Pickering and Chatto, of 1 King Street, 
St. James’, London, S.W.1, I notice a very rare eighteenth-century book of verse. 
This is the Poems on Several Occasions of William Hamilton of Bangour, a duodecimo 
edition published by Fouldis of Glasgow in 1748. This is priced £8 8s., and is 
described by Messrs. Pickering, as “ surreptitiously printed, and ante-dating the 
one hitherto recorded as the earliest form of the collected poems.” I had always 
regarded the Fouldises as eminently respectable printers, and it came as rather a 
shock to me to see them thus accused of a surreptitious edition—but of the rights 
and wrongs of the case I know nothing personally, beyond a reference to it in the 
preface of the posthumous Edinburgh edition of 1760, where it is said that 


As he wrote entirely for his own amusement, and that of his particular friends, few, if 
any, of his pieces were prepared for the press by himself. A Collection of several of them 
was first published in Glasgow in 1748 (and afterwards reprinted) not only without his 
name, but without his consent, and even without his knowledge. He was then abroad, 
and it was hoped the appearance of that collection would have drawn from him a more 
perfect edition. But tho’ after his return, he corrected many errors of the Glasgow copy, 
occasioned by the inadvertency of transcribers, and considerably enlarged some of the 
poems, he did not live to make a new and complete publication. The improvements he 
made are, however, carefully inserted in the present posthumous edition, with the addition 
of a great many valuable pieces taken from his own original manuscripts. 


The 1760 edition is not uncommon, but I do not remember seeing that of 1748 in a 
catalogue before. Hamilton’s best known poem is, I suppose, the long imitation of a 
Traditional Scottish ballad, beginning : 
Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bonny bride, 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow |! 
Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bonny bride, 
And think nae mair on the braes of Yarrow. 


- But I like also some of his poems not written in Scottish, but in ordinary English. 
Another rare eighteenth-century book of verse in this catalogue is Christopher Smart’s 
Poems on Several Occasions, quarto, 1763. This copy has the leaf of advertisements, 
facing the title-page, and signed by the author. The price of this book is £21. 
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NOTHER list containing some out of the way books of eighteenth-century 

verse is that (number 21) just printed by Messrs. Elkin Mathews Ltd., of 
33 Conduit Street, London, W.1. The second item of this catalogue is a volume 
of which I have never previously heard, to the best of my belief. It is the Poems 
on Several Occasions, quarto, 1757, of Cornelius Arnold, a poet of whose work 
I am quite ignorant, though, on reference, I find that he has a brief notice de- 
voted to him in the Dictionary of National Biography, where we are told that he 
was born in 1711, entered Merchant Taylors’ School in 1723 and died probably in 
757. “In the latter part of his life he was beadle to the Distillers’ Company.” 
His poems, I read, include Distress, a poetical Essay, Commerce, a poem and The Mirr- 
or, a Poetical Essay in the Manner of Spenser. So he was one of the numerous poets of 
the mid-eighteenth century who imitated Spenser. For Poems on Several Occasions 
Messrs. Elkin Mathews ask {£1 12s. 6d. Another book of the same century and kind 
with which I am not acquainted is John Hewitt’s Miscellanies Consisting of Poems, 
Gay, Humerous, Divine, and Moral, with Letters of Love and Gallantry. Bristol : 
Printed by the Widow Penn, 8 vo., 1727, which is priced £1 10s. Rather more import- 
ant volumes of verse are the Occasional Poems, 8vo., 1727, of William Somerville, 
£4; Poems on Several Occasions, by Henry Carey, 12mo., 1720, £6 10s.; and Isaac 
Hawkins Browne’s A Pipe of Tobacco, 8vo., 1736, £6 10s. Over the Somerville and 
the Browne, I could kick myself vigorously and heartily, for I have seen both of them, 
within recent years, at much lower prices and have been stupid enough not to buy 
them when I had the chance. 


ESSRS. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., of 140 Strand, W.C.2, and 43 Picca- 

dilly, W.1, have issued their catalogue number 812. It is so diverse that I 
hardly know what items to pick out for notice; but I fancy many people will be 
interested in some privately printed booklets by Thomas Hardy, which came from 
the Clement Shorter library and have autograph letters inserted. Among these are 
Jude the Obscure : a Letter and a Foreword, 8 vo., 12 leaves, one of 27 copies printed 
at Lakewood, Ohio, in 1917, £24; The Dynasts . . . The Prologue and Epilogue, 
4to., four leaves, one of 12 copies printed, [1914], £31 10s. ; To Shakespeare after 
Three Hundred Years, 4 to., four leaves, one of fifty copies printed at the Chiswick 
Press, 1916, £52 10s. While I am on the subject of this catalogue it is interesting to 
note that the firm of Messrs. Sotheran & Co. has been purchased by Mr. Gabriel 
Wells, of New York. According to a statement made “it is the intention of Mr. 
Wells to form a private limited company, composed wholly, as far as possible, of 
British shareholders, even to the exclusion of himself, so as to preserve the distinctly 
British character of the business.” The motive behind Mr. Wells’s action is a long- 
standing friendship with Mr. J. H. Stonehouse, the manager of the Piccadilly branch 
of this business. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


ONE HUNDRED TITLE-PAGES * 


S Mr. Johnson reminds us, it was not till many years after the invention /of 
printing that the title-page came into use even in its earliest form ; and it 
was at a much later date that it assumed anything like its present importance 
as the chief typographical feature of the book. So he begins his series of 

well-chosen and well-printed facsimiles with the year 1500. He takes the different 
countries in turn—Germany, Italy, the Netherlands and France, Spain and Portugal, 
England and Scotland. For their general beauty the specimens of the sixteenth 
century rank first ; and that is not only, or even chiefly, owing to the rich borders and 
other decorations which so many of them have borrowed from the wood-engravers. 
The first of them owe their pre-eminence to the skill of the printer in marshalling his 
letters and lines. Even the title-page of the Augsburg Stellarium Corone benedicte 
Marie of 1502, with its “ unusual white-line woodcut,” showing the Woman clothed 
with the Sun and the emblems of the evangelists on roundels at each corner, which 
Mr. Johnson has chosen for his frontispiece, owes the completeness of its beauty to 
the admirable disposition of the title in six lines of gothic type. Hardly less satisfying 
is the title-page of Durer’s Vier Biticher von menschlichen Proportion, printed at 
Nuremberg in 1528, which contains no more than six lines of letter surmounting 
Durer’s own monogram. 


** PENROSE ” 


ENROSE’S ANNUALY is of recurring interest, for it records and illustrates 
the progress made year by year in the manifold methods by which photography 
is brought into the service of modern printing. More than that, it is a kind of fair, at 
which the illustrator, the printer, the photographer and the process-worker meet on 
common ground to exhibit, proclaim and exchange their several wares. The service 
thus rendered to printing is very great, for it is only by taking the wide view and 
exploring one’s own chosen path in its relations with others which cross it or run 
parallel with it that substantial progress is likely to be made. It is good therefore that 
an artist like Mr. R. P. Gossop, who is also an advertising man and a printer himself, 
should tell us how common line-blocks may be used to give fine service : 
Their appropriateness, their harmony with the type, make line-blocks essentially satisfy- 
ing to our sense of unity. A design that is drawn with discernment, with the weight and 
“ colour ” of the type with which it will be used in view, takes its place in the page and 
harmonises with the type as nothing else can. 


And he gives practical advice to the draughtsman about making line-drawings for 
reproduction in colour. In another article, Paul Beaujon tells us how - American 
Artists tend to study Graphic Technique.” As usual, there are many illustrations of 
representative process-work done during the past year, especially in colour. 
enti: ft Sere ee ee Oe a ee ee ee 

* One Hundred Title-Pages, 1500—1800. Selected and arranged with an Introduction 
and Notes by A. F. Johnson. 4to. John Lane. 15s. 


+The Process Year Book and Review of the Graphic Arts. Edited by William Gamble, 
F.RPS., F.0.S. Vol. XXXI. Percy Lund Humphries & Co. 8s. 
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DESIGN IN MODERN PRINTING 


HE Year Book of the Design for Industries Association for 1927-8* is chiefly 
O Reeavs with design for printing. It takes the fictitious shape of a bundle of 
letters ‘‘ by some Departed Worthy, who had a bee in his bonnet, and a nephew on 
the point of entering the printing trade,” on which Mr. Joseph Thorp, the editor, 
‘chanced ” when “ rummaging ” in the neglected attic of a Sussex cottage. The 
uncle 
was evidently an amateur of printing, and, what is better, held a brief forthe D.I.A... . 
And, by curious co-incidence, sundry DIAtribes and DIAgnoses which might have 
occurred to me in the course of my task [of compiling this Year Book] are found to have 
been floating about in the untidy brain of this amiable Uncle. 


So “ T.” of Punch uses his letters as a kind of running commentary on modern 
printing and advertising in general, and especially on such printing as accords 
“with the primary formula of the D.I.A—‘ Fitness for purpose and pleasantness 
in use,’ ”’ 

Years ago Mr. Thorp was a sort of pupil of mine in the printing-trade. Even then 
I learned much more from him than ever he learned from me. These “ letters ” are 
likely to arouse in many “‘ nephews,” and perhaps their fathers and uncles as well, 
that appetite for fitness in the arts and crafts allied with printing which is the stimulus 
for so much of the best work that is now being done. They are illustrated by scores of 
well-chosen examples—advertisements, posters, hand-bills, title-pages, box-covers, 
note-heads and what-not—each accompanied by a paragraph of good-humoured 
criticism. He genially rebukes for the over-long measure of its lines 

one of our worthiest intellectual monthlies, which has consciously and conscientiously 

done excellent work in the service of better printing, and gives us regularly book-pro- 

duction notes. 


DAMASKED PAPER t 


HESE brightly coloured pattern papers carry still further the tradition of gay 

printing which Mr. Curwen brought to his Press soon after the War. It was 
partly inspired by the work of Lovat Fraser, who himself designed seven out of the 
thirty-one papers here shown ; and they are the gayest of them all. Mr. Albert 
Rutherston designed seven more ; the rest are the work of Margaret James, Thomas 
Lowinsky, E. O. Hoppé, Edward Bawden, Enid Marx, Eric Ravilious, Harry Carter 
and Paul Nash. The original key-patterns of those by Mr. Nash, as well as some of 
the others, were engraved in wood. The actual printing is done by offset. In his 
Introduction Mr. Nash gives a highly interesting account of damasked papers and 
their history from his own study of the little known collection of such papers at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 


* Benn. 12s. 6d. 


t A Specimen Book of Pattern Papers, designed for and in use at the Curwen Press. ato. 
The Fleuron Ltd., 101 Great Russell St. 220 copies. 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


A HUNDRED YEARS OLD. By Serarin and Joaquin ALVAREZ QUINTERO. 
Lyric, Hammersmith. 


THE ROSE AND THE RING. By CurisTaBEL MARILLIER. The Playhouse. 
77, PARK LANE. By Wa ter Hackett. St. Martin’s Theatre. 
JOURNEY’S END. By R. C. Suerrirr. The Stage Society. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OLD is written, according to the programme, by the 
authors of The Lady from Alfaqueque, and presumably the programme cannot 
lie. But it was a sad disappointment. All the qualities that made The Lady such a 
delicious piece are absent in A Hundred Years Old. There is little of the wit and fun 
and charm, and the last act is a model for young dramatists of what a last act should 
not be. Instead of bringing the play to a climax, of heightening the interest, of speed- 
ing up the action, it drags slowly and wearily to a laborious and undramatic conclu- 
sion. Of playwriting it is true to say that an End deferred maketh the heart sick, 
and seldom can an End have been so indefinitely deferred as the end of A Hundred 
Years Old. It not only made the heart sick but it made the eyes close and the head 
nod. 

Mr. Horace Hodges did his best, and a magnificent best it was, to redeem the play. 
His study of the centenarian, after whom the play is named, was worthy of the three 
great “ old men ” of the stage, Mr. O. B. Clarence, Mr. Fred Kerr and Mr. Hodges 
himself. Miss Mabel Terry Lewis had an unsympathetic part and Mr. Eric Stanley 
a small part. This was a pity, as both are so good. Miss Angela Baddeley was a dis- 
appointment. She has a tiresome habit of addressing the audience instead of the 
people she is talking to. 

The Rose and the Ring is an oddly uniform production. It is all quite good and none 
of it is very good. The music is very nearly charming, but none of the airs makes the 
unmusical listener go off the next day to buy the piano score and weary the neigh- 
bourhood with one-finger renderings, as he might have done after hearing, say, 
Love in a Village or Lionel and Clarissa. Again, the humour of The Rose and the 
Ring is very pleasant and at times almost funny. There were moments when a smile 
of genuine amusement began to form on the countenances of several of the audience, 
but somehow it never quite succeeded in forming itself completely. The acting was 
competent, the scenery, the production, the dancing and the singing were all good 
and yet none of them ever rose an inch above the general uniform level to arouse 
enthusiasm. It is difficult to see why this should have been so. It was perfectly 
clear that everyone in any way connected with the production had worked extremely 
hard and that a great amount of talent had been, and is being, expended. It isa possible, 
though heretical, solution that Thackeray’s book is not really so funny as we have all 
been brought up to believe. There were moments when it seemed as if Mrs. Maril- 
lier’s version was struggling under the handicap of keeping too closely to the original 
book. The dialogue in the book, for instance, is faithfully lifted and deposited in the 
play word for word, and it is a truism that what is sauce for the book is not necessarily 
sauce for the theatre. But whatever the cause, there is something wrong with a musical 
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play that does not give Mr. Frederick Ranalow a chance. It must be anew experience 
for Mr. Ranalow to find himself almost inconspicuous, but the peculiar levelling effect 
of The Rose and the Ring extends to him also and levels him almost to the height of 
the rest of the company. This is not intended to disparage in any way the work of 
an industrious and skilful cast, but for the last few years Mr. Ranalow has been head 
and shoulders above everyone else in every play in which he has appeared. 

+4 Park Lane is a most uproarious affair, and the efforts of Mr. Hugh Wakefield to 
drive an ancient taxi-cab would make the most stand-offish cat laugh. A crowded 
theatre rocked and yelled and cried as the gears rasped, the horn tooted and the cab 
jerked backwards and forwards. If the fun never again reached the height of this 
scene, it was nevertheless fairly well maintained. There were moments when it was 
inclined to drag, but these were invariably moments when Mr. Wakefield was not on 
the stage. As soon as he reappeared the fun began again. The plot includes a private 
gambling-hell, a bogus murder, a real murder, blackmail, loaded dice and a happy 
ending. Mr. Wakefield, of course, is the play. His acting is a triumph of comedy 
and art. There is a slight danger that he may overincline to subtlety, especially 
subtlety of facial expression. As I lay crying with laughter in the stalls, a lady near by 
stated loudly that she had seen the play from the gallery and hadn’t thought it par- 
ticularly funny, but that it was quite different now that she could see Mr. Wakefield s 
face. There was probably a good deal of truth in this, as Mr. Wakefield is an artist 
in his economy of effort. Perhaps occasionally he is too economical. 

Miss Marion Lorne paraded all her engaging mannerisms, but it would be rather 
pleasant if she occasionally produced a new one. We are all getting a little accustomed 
to her stock-in-trade. It would be hard to say which of the two villains looked the 
more villainous. Mr. Boris Ranevsky looked incredibly terrifying, but on the other 
hand there was a snake-like scoundrelism about Mr. Robert Holmes that was almost 
more sinister. 77 Park Lane is a capital entertainment. Perhaps Mr. Wakefield, 
after he has grown tired of this type of play, will try his great talents in something a 
little more ambitious. 

Literature about the war has been plentiful and very little of it has been any good. 
Quite lately Mr. Sassoon and Mr. Blunden have written books about it that will 
live as history, as literature, as works of art, and Mr. R. C. Sherriff has accomplished 
an even harder task. He has put the war on the stage and he has done it once and for 
all. Captain Reginald Berkeley was groping after the same idea in his White Chdteau. 
Mr. Sherriff is not groping. Mr. Sherriff has put a three-act play into a support-line 
dug-out in front of St. Quentin, and no one need ever try to do it again. 

He began with the plot of a play, an ordinary plot transplanted into an unordinary 
setting. Captain Stanhope is a company-commander who, after three years in the 
line, is living on raw whisky. He is only twenty-two and he says, ‘“‘ There isn’t a soul 
in this battalion to-day who was here when I joined it.” He is in love with the sister 
of Second-lieutenant Raleigh and three years ago he had been fit, athletic, a fine 
Rugger player, the hero of his school. Young Raleigh had worshipped him as a hero 
and moved heaven and earth, and better still, a Major-General uncle at the base, to get 
posted to Stanhope’s battalion. He duly arrives at Stanhope’s company. Stanhope 
is appalled at the idea of young Raleigh’s writing home to his sister and describing him 
as the whisky-sodden creature he has become. So far the story is straightforward and 
simple. It becomes simpler still. The plot vanishes. Raleigh’s sister is not mentioned 
again and the War irresistibly takes charge of the play. The rest of it is a record of an 
ordinary company-mess on the last two days before the great German attack of 
March aist, 1918. It is all there. The weariness and the good humour, the search 
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for the lean piece of bacon, the taste of chloride of lime in the tea, the incessant spells 
of duty, the shelling, the casualties, the talk of home and walks in the New Forest and 
rock-gardens, it is all there. The officers are just like any set of company-officers, the 
war-weary Captain who never stops working except to drink whisky, the ranker 
without fear or imagination who takes everything as it comes, the boy straight from 
school, and perhaps the most tragic figure of all, the middle-aged schoolmaster who 
does his job quietly, without a fuss, without seeking for praise or decorations, and is 
blown to bits by a rifle-grenade in a raid on the enemy line. And yet, why was his 
tragedy more poignant than that of the boy, nineteen years old, who was killed by a 
shell on the morning of the great attack, or that of the company-commander who had 
come out himself a boy, fresh from school three years before, and who now has to 
drink neat whisky to“ keep himself from jumping every time he hears a rat squeak ?” 
The truth is, of course, that the War itself was the tragedy and Mr. Sherriff makes us 
feel that all the time. Lieutenant Osborne is killed in the raid. How many other 
Lieutenant Osbornes were killed in raids ?. How many boys fresh from school stopped 
a shell in their first spell in the line ? 

The Peace Societies of England ought to join together and send Fourney’s End 
on tour throughout the length and breadth of the country. It is worth fifty times 
more than all their propaganda, which consists mainly of reprinting out-of-date 
speeches by elderly gentlemen. 

The acting of Fourney’s End was superb. Mr. Laurence Olivier as Captain Stanhope, 
Mr. George Zucco as the schoolmaster and Mr. Melville Cooper as the philosophic 
ranker were all amazingly good. Mr. David Horne also was capital in a smaller part 
and Mr. Alexander Field, as the mess-cook, seemed to make one taste the onion in 
the tea. 

FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 


The Arts Theatre announces that it is going to be very busy in the near future. 
On January 5th it is giving the first of ten performances of Captain Berkeley’s new 
play The Lady of the Lamp, the subject of which is Florence Nightingale, and is 
following it with Wallflower, by Mr. Aubrey Scott, L’Enfant Prodigue, The Seagull, 
in which Mr. John Gielgud is to appear, and at last Mr. O’Neill’s Desire under the 
Elms. 

There are one or two plays which have been making their first appearance in Christmas 
week, among them The Lovelorn Lady, by Mr. Frederick Jackson, The Lad, by —— 
we give you three guesses; there, now, you've got it first time—yes, by Mr. E. 
Wallace, and revivals of Lilac Time, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s famous Passing of the 
Third Floor Back, and Booth Tarkington’s Monsieur Beaucaire. Mr. George Robey 
has just launched another revue in London, called In Other Words. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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THE MOVIES 


UNDERGROUND. AsouitH. Pro Patria. Marble Arch Pavilion. 
MANHATTAN COCKTAIL. Arzner. Paramount. Plaza. 
ZELIV. Polytechnic. 

A DAUGHTER OF DESTINY. Gateen. Ufa. Capitol. 

THE FILM SOCIETY. 26th and 27th Programmes. New Gallery. 


N writing on the cinema, I frequently have to use the words “ rhythm ” and 

“cutting.” In the present stage of the movies, these naturally stand out more than 
such phrases as “ style ” or “ proportion,” and unfortunately, when they have become 
so familiar as to cease to be conspicuous, they will be no more than labels. All one will 
be able to tell is that they stand for the destination of a thought, so that a person can 
guess what the thought may be like without experiencing it himself. But “ rhythm ” 
must be conspicuous in film-articles because one is writing of movement, and any 
satisfactory movement, or representation of it, must be rhythmical. 

That is why, at the moment, the quality of the story is of minor importance in a 
film. The important thing is the rhythm ; if that is there with a good story, the film 
will probably be very good indeed ; if only rhythm is there the result will still be much 
more what a film should be than if there is only a good story, and that is why Mr. 
Asquith’s picture is attractive. Everybody can see that its story and all that are a 
rather unsuccessful playing down to the public, that they represent Mr. Asquith’s 
determination to show that he can deal with life in the raw and in slices ; therefore to 
do more than mention it is not a critic’s business, since a bus conductor could do it 
as well. But in the treatment of his story, Mr. Asquith shows that he knows what he 
is at when he sets out to make a film, whereas most native productions reveal only an 
imperfect understanding and a confused use of a business that, in better hands, has 
been seen to make money swiftly. 

There is a very definite tune about the way Underground flows on, and if there is 


such a thing as the mind’s eye, the eye must in turn be allowed an ear. The scenes — 


flow with a kind of visual harmony, because the pictures succeed each other so that 
there is no mental break ; they follow on, and at the same time the objects in those 
pictures obey a rhythm, as words in a poem attend the metre. In a good poem, the 
words seem to cause the metre ; in Underground, the rhythm is caused by the scenes 
with which it deals, the tube. We feel like a pulse the movement of the trains and the 
crowds they draw down and what it all means. 

The worst flaws in the film are lighting which hardly deserves the name, so per- 
sistently does it prevent the underground from being photographically caught ; poor 
types in the trains ; conventional characterisation—who believes that a shopgirl 
cannot carry on a conversation during hours without being seen by a supervisor ? 
—and a gauche determination to be tough at all costs. But against this must be 
set the facts that an attempt has been made to use and realise London, that the acting, 
particularly when Elissa Landi explains that she has fallen in love, is good, and that 
the cutting is intelligent. Of course, Underground is regarded as one of our intellectual 
films, and such things should be expected ; the rhythm of everyday life is felt far more 
in any average commercial American film, and New York is expressed better in 
Manhattan Cocktail than London ever has been. 
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Cocktail is exactly the word to describe this American movie, made by Hollywood’s 
only woman director. It is quick and attractive, it has many elements and is so com- 
posed that only afterwards do you realise that you have had a lot without noticing it. 
It has also a moderately serious base which does not matter too much. And since it 
does not set out to quench an intellectual thirst, we can take if for what it is and 
enjoy it as refreshment. Dorothy Arzner is very good at seeing a story pictorially, 
and the pictures she makes have a wholly engaging smartness and glitter which is as 
far removed from the usual “ sophisticated ” film as is a well-groomed woman from 
a professionally sequined dancing-partner, and that is what I mean. 

There should have been rhythm in Zeliv. It is the thing that would have made it 
what it wanted to be, something more than a travel-film. And as it is, that is all it 
can be considered to be. It is one of the few films in which negroes appear as actors 
of negro stories, and so it must be respected as an imaginative attempt to portray the 
inner life of negroes, as opposed to the plain recording of a travel-film. A respected 
thing, however, nearly always seems better at a distance, and it is a pity that one is not 
likely to be drawn nearer to this film by the photographic appeal, which is non- 
existent and so misses the exciting opportunity of bringing out the colour of its people. 
But it does show negroes moving as only they can, and it is valuable for the very fine 
portraiture it includes, Both the leading actor and actress are delightful ; the former 
indeed is completely a black Sebastian in a scene where he is stabbed by assegais. 
Zeliv is accompanied by a new form of synchronisation, which seems successful. It 
is called the Duora, and has been put on with surprisingly little publicity. 

There may have been something of a film about A Daughter of Destiny when it 
was known as Alraune, before it was edited for this country. I mention it now solely 
for the sake of The Student of Prague, lest those who see the newer film of Herr Galeen 
should think the old one has been over-rated. I am now inclined to think that it was 
fortuitous, but that is by the way and does not alter its merit. A Daughter of Destiny 
created some stir in Germany last year because it deals with the subject of artificial 
impregnation and consequent traits of heredity. ‘This is not a pleasant theme, and if 
Dean Inge thought it safe to forsake generalisations, he might well find copy in it for 
his writing on the censorship (what a boon the Home Secretary is to us hard-worked 
journalists |), But as it was shown in Germany, where sex-films, oddly enough, are 
received seriously and not sniggeringly, it had a few scientific pretensions. In order 
to get it past the censorship which Dean Inge so upholds, all this has been edited out 
of it, and so we get a story which when it approaches the original, is suggestive, and 
for the rest disjointed and obscure. It becomes a sadistic romp, on the part of the 
heroine, through a number of love-affairs. As she is played by Brigitte Helm, she is 
far more interesting than she ought to be, for this actress has the most uncannily 
tense quality, which at times is devilish and is always electrifying. For the rest, the 
film is a poorly-lit and somewhat sensational production that misses reality. 

The penultimate programme of the Film Society was not very enlivening, since 
Lupu Pick’s version of The Wild Duck proved extremely long and gave one the im- 
pression that all the actors had been hit on the head before facing the camera. On 
December the sixteenth, too late for review in this number, the Society showed 
Murnau’s Dracula, a Mary Pickford of 1911, and the usual selection of abstract and 
silhouette films. It was inevitable, after opening the season with Mother, that further 
programmes should seem to fall off, and it would probably be unwise to tempt the 
censor too consistently, but it is to be hoped that we shall see the promised Bed and 


Sofa in the New Year. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


THIS FILM BUSINESS. By R. P. MesseL. Benn. 12s. 6d. 
HERACLITUS. By Ernest Betts. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 
PARNASSUS TO LET. By Ertc Water Wuite. Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. 


HE best of these books are the two cheapest and smallest. For, within their 
A Beat and unpretentious compass, they contain seeds which germinate in the 
reader’s brain and bear fruit long after he has read them. Mr. Messel’s work is no 
seed, but the harvest itself, and not all of it is wheat. There seem to be included some 
of those autumn leaves that look so brave in the street when we buy them each year, 
but curl and crinkle and lose their colour when we get them home and look at them. 

It is a solid and serious discussion of many aspects of the cinema. The book would be 
more useful if the author had more aesthetic sense, since he disdains to make the book 
solely and simply a history of the trade. On the history of the cinema’s development, 
there is a great deal. Some of it could be dispensed with, and it shows the wrong 
viewpoint. 

A certain knowledge of the past is always essential, but that of the cinema can be 
found already in other books, and it is the future of the films, on which Mr. Betts 
writes, that occupies us. That is why we have chosen to be occupied by films—they 
are one of the few things that clearly have a future. In the other arts we are over- 
burdened with the past. Mr. Messel’s book has not, unfortunately, kept up very well. 
It was written a year before it was published, which makes a certain amount of 
omissions inevitable. But there should have been some slight acquaintance with French 
films displayed, and some mention of Sweden, for then the reader would not have felt 
that it was a case with Mr. Messel of seeing films or writing about them. There is 
a mass of information in the book ; it would have gained by being provided with an 
index, and I cannot help thinking that, in a book which costs over half-a-guinea, some 
illustrations might be expected. 

The newest addition to the “ To-day and To-morrrow ” series is a triumph of 
suitability. Mr. Betts has not crammed his book as full of matter as the space permits, 
and he has not expressed it in a style to put off the general reader for whom the 
series is largely designed. On the other hand, he has contrived to be idealistic without 
losing a sense of proportion, and to be serious, at times even aesthetic, in such a way 
as not to alienate those whose usual method of rejection is the monkey-chorus of 
“‘ High-brow.” Both he and the author of Parnassus to Let suggest a great deal more 
than they say, and this is another way of remarking that they carefully choose the 
most important factors of their subject to lay before the reader, whose thoughts are 
guided whilst being stirred. Mr. White’s subject, after a brief suggestion of the 
reasons why the cinema is to be regarded as the art of these years of race, is mainly 
“what ought to be a most important element in any film—namely rhythm.” He has 
a knowledge both of what films are and what he sees they could be. Both he and Mr. 
Betts make clear that the reason for this enthusiasm is not what the cinema is so much 
as what it offers us the chance to make it. They have both written stimulating books, 
and as they cost no more than the taxi which the last cocktail always makes one take, 
they should be bought by large numbers of people ; they will find that, in tonic 
properties, they rival that last cocktail. It seems a remarkable instance of publishers’ 
salesmanship that the titles of both these books are not such as will be readily under- 
stood by the public to which the price should specially appeal. . 


ROBERT HERRING 
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THE IDOLS. An Ode. By Laurence Binyon. Macmillan. 5S. 
THE LOVE CONCEALED. By Laurence Housman. Sidgwick & Jackson. 7s. 6d. 


| OAeeareead few of Mr. Binyon’s readers have suspected his ability, or even 
i remembered his wish, to write a sustained mystical poem, although throughout 
his work he has been very far from materialistic. He has always been essentially 
interested in fundamental and impersonal ideas ; but he has always liked to work with 
ideas that were handy and definable. On the whole he has even preferred them to be 
current. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that some of his best work has been 
nothing but the definition, or at least, the limitation, of conventional attitudes and 
conceptions, as for instance in the war period when he composed so many lovely, 
valid miniatures of Courage, Charity and Patriotism. He has been a visionary ; but 
his visions have been used as the raw materials from which to work up balanced 
pictures. Nearly thirty years ago he made a promise, since many times quietly 
repeated, to go one day in search of Absolute Truth ; but he showed no inclination 
to potter about among pebbles and stars erecting systems, and yet his thought seemed 
somehow too solid and firm-footed to permit a soaring adventure into the ineffable 
Light beyond. Under the softness of his lyrical surface there was always a clear brain 
working near to the earth. So one had come to feel that his mystical promises were in 
the nature of invocations to his Muse, as many a poet’s whole promise turns out to be, 
rather than announcements of forthcoming productions. Even his powerful recent 
ode, The Sirens, did not foreshadow The Idols. Its expression was lofty, but it took a 
very pragmatical point of view, being designed to show Man enchanted almost beyond 
hope by easy voices singing of progress from the heights of commercial and diplomatic 
enterprise. 

The Idols opens in much the same mood, or, indeed, in a darker, for it seems to 
doubt the whole race of Man from the beginnings of history. After a brief prelude of 
great beauty, the poet suddenly steeps us in an atmosphere as blood-curdling as that 
of Emperor Jones. We are set down in a creeping forest to the sound of the 
incessant tom-tom, and are called to worship a huge squatting image. The tom-tom 
dies and is succeeded by more contemporary noises, but before the visual part of 
the scene has completely faded its shreds solidify again to reveal something very like a 
palpable Palace of Justice, dock, cells, prisoners and all, capped with a hooded 
symbolic figure of duly tremendous size. For a moment, as the Light meets it, this 
picture becomes universal, with Nemesis standing over doomed shadows and radiance 
filtering between. Then this larger idol, too, disperses under the pressure of the 
Light, and gives place to a series of others, more general, actions, words, thoughts, 
ideas, which in their turn distend and dissolve, until we are brought to that ultimate 
retreat of the soul where actual things are only remembered footholds and resting- 
places. And here, too, there is a picture : 

Only in the soul is stillness |! I remember an hour— 

It was the May-month and wild throats were singing 
From bough to bough that breathed in bud and flower, 
And the full grass was springing - 

Beneath an old gray tower— 

I remember those blue, scented airs, 

And how I came at unawares 
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Beside the dasied border of a mead 

Upon a pool so magically clear, 

It made each coloured pebble and furry weed 
And star-grained sand within its depth appear 
Like things of Paradise, unearthly bright ;— 
No surface seemed to intervene 

Fairy floor and eye between, 

Save for a traceless quivering of the light, 
Gentle as breathing sleep, where stole 

Up from its pregnant darkness 

The living spring, as private as the soul. 


Through this last picture we are shown the object of our quest—the verity which 
underlies ju-ju, the evening newspaper, and the growth of a tree—by another lovely 
feat of dissolution. In what manner this is done, and what facets of Ultimate Truth 
Mr. Binyon describes, I would not for the world reveal. Suffice it to say that there is 
no shirking of the climax, and that the surface of the poem does not evaporate at the 
end into a tumult of haze, iridescent but veiling, as in so many of even the greatest 
mystical poems. 

It is interesting to turn from The Idols to the new collection of Mr. Laurence 
Housman, whose mysticism has long been recognised, for one would swear, against 
all the indications, that the mystic in Mr. Binyon had the deeper roots. The Idols 
explores the unity in all forms of existence, both organic and inorganic, while The 
Love Concealed is concerned only with living forms. Mr. Binyon seeking in his prelude 
for a starting-point, finds it in the play of forces in a crystal ; Mr. Housman finds his 
in the sweeping of Love across a field : 


O Wind of Love, that down this field hast-blown, 
And, where a million grains of seed lie strown, 
Hast made two bending blades of grass thine own ; 
Over their heads what greater tide-winds blow |! 
Tree-tops and clouds are carried on the flow 

Of that swift wave, which to no visible shore 
Drives on in storm, no after, no before, 

All merged in one vast elemental roar. 


The fine opening of that stanza is a little damaged by the verbal infelicity of its close. 
All the same the poem from which it comes, the keystone of the book, is probably the 
best that Mr. Laurence Housman has written. Most of the others here start well and 
grow vague. But he gives us one or two brotherly poems in exactly the vein of The 
Shropshire Lad, one delightful piece of unbending called Little Self-Love, in which, 
rather unexpectedly, he throws words about as gaily and deftly as Skelton, and an 
impressive conceit which begins : 

Never in his life has the Sun seen shade, 

Never in his life seen a shadow where it falls ; 

There, ever there, in the sun-swept glade, 

It lurks below the leaf—behind bodies, under walls. . . . 


and, after some very pretty shadow-play, ends : 


Suppose that, all the time, we are only wasting breath, 
And that God is like the sun, and knows nothing about—death. 


E. G. TWITCHETT 
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BOSTON. By Upton Sincram. Published by the author. No price stated. 
THE UNFORGIVEN. By P.N. Krassnorr. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
THE LOVER. By Naomr Roype-Smirtu. Constable. 6s. 


THE BELLS OF SHOREDITCH. By Eruet Sipewicx. Sidgwick & Jackson. 
7s. 6d. 


THE YELLOW PRIMROSE. By Joan Younc. Longman. 7s. 6d. 
WHAT IS LOVE? By E. M. DerarteLp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


HE first two books on my list are in a sense complementary. General Krassnoff 
ie written his to show that no White can do wrong and Mr. Upton Sinclair 
his to show that no Red can do anything but right. By the selective process we might 
arrive at the conclusion that the earth is peopled by benevolent Whites and beneficent 
Reds and that it is a pity that they do not understand one another better. Or we might 
conclude that the two books cancel each other out. The latter is perhaps the correct 
conclusion in so far as they can be considered merely as efforts of partisanship. They 
are not, however, on the same level as works of literature and therefore, though the 
strength of conviction is the same in both, one of them is more effective than the 
other purely from the partisan point of view. General Krassnoff writes here more 
amateurishly than in his first book. He wants to paint a comprehensive canvas and 
succeeds only in suggesting that he is hurrying anxiously from point to point and 
remembering something else that must be included before he has finished what he 
is working on at the moment. The sincerity with which he hates the Bolshevists is 
not to be doubted. But this story of a Tsarist general who serves the Bolshevists 
under pressure and then repents adds nothing to what has been said by other haters. 
Nor does it convey with any particular force his spiritual conflict either at the moment 
of surrender or at the moment of repentance or even afterwards, when he is dying of 
remorse as a refugee in Berlin. General Krassnoff evidently feels deeply but has not 
the skill to show more than the surface of what he feels. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair, as sincere and as passionate, is a novelist of very great skill. 
Knowing that fiction of the propagandist sort is repellant to many readers, he uses 
every art to ensure that his opening chapter shall enlist even the most reluctant in an 
arduous enterprise that runs to 755 pages. He succeeds. The book opens with the 
death of Josiah Quincey Thornwell, twice Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts and a pillar of the “ blue bloods ” of Boston. While his family dispute 
the inheritance below, the ex-Governor above is being laid out by a psycho- 
logical ” undertaker and his assistants and, after each long exposition of the warring 
children, Mr. Sinclair takes us for one moment to the dead man’s room : 

Even now, when in the darkened bedroom the psychological Mr. Hobson had charge of 

Josiah’s affairs. Said the assistant, ‘‘ How shall I get this old buster’s wig to stay in 

place? Can I ask one of the servants for some glue ?” Said ie psychologist, ‘‘ No, 
you can’t ask for glue in a house like this—what would they think ? Look on that bureau 


_. for a couple of safety pins.” 
i i i der of it 
hole chapter is an admirable piece of macabre comedy and the rea 
yout be 3s netateful as unwise if he were to decide to press no further into the heart 


of the book. 
2T 
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The heart of the book is a somewhat different matter. Mr. Sinclair has written 
what he calls a “‘ contemporary historical novel,” and, though he explains his methods, 
does not give his reason for doing so. The reason is, however, perfectly plain. He 
wishes to acquaint as many readers as possible with his belief that Sacco and Vanzetti 
were martyred and he knows that far more will read a novel than a treatise on the facts. 
I presume he realises that nine hundred and ninety out of a thousand indifferent 
persons who do read the book will reject both its facts and its pleadings on the ground 
that it is only fiction, and reckons that out of the remainder nine will be emotionally 
convinced, and one will think it worth while to go further into the facts and arrive at 
a balanced conclusion. Perhaps he is right in his calculations, but it is necessary to 
point out whither his methods lead him. His principal characters are Cornelia 
Thornwell and her grand-daughter, Betty. Both are entirely fictitious, but it is through 
their eyes that we see the persons and the actions of the other chief characters in the 
drama. Cornelia hears from Vanzetti all his philosophy. Judge Webster Thayer 
sends for her three times and she has two interviews with Governor Fuller. Words 
spoken by these two persons to Cornelia are used to illustrate the ignoble manner in 
which the two Italians were sent to death. But there never was any Cornelia. Were 
the words quoted spoken to some other person, and, if so, to whom, and in what 
circumstances ? Or do they merely represent an imaginative summary by Mr. 
Sinclair of the sort of thing said by Judge Thayer and Governor Fuller ? Did any- 
body exactly like Cornelia form exactly her impression of Sacco Vanzetti? I ask 
these questions in no hostile spirit. I want to know—but I do suggest that the fact 
that Mr. Sinclair leaves an attentive reader thus in the dark condemns his method of 
propaganda. One’s faith in the strictly “‘ historical”’ element in his book is not 
strengthened by his statement that, on the night of the executions, “‘ in London a 
mob marched upon Buckingham Palace and had to be ridden down by mounted men.” 

But, when all this is said, it is not to be denied that Mr. Sinclair has written a very 
fine book, one which, for what my own personal experience is worth, drove out of 
competition, until I had finished it, all the other new books which awaited attention. 
Mr. Sinclair may be a little astray as to what happened in London when Sacco and 
Vanzetti were executed, but his picture of Boston during that last night is, whether 
historically accurate or not, a masterly piece of work, almost, but not quite, equalled 
by the description of the funeral which succeeds it. 

Coming from Mr. Sinclair’s huge novel to Miss Royde-Smith’s “‘ long short- 
story ” is like coming out of a tempest in the open into a place of absolute stillness. 
It is only after a moment or so that one realises that, though the air may be still, it is 
full of electricity. Other realisations follow : the virtue of the work is not easy to 
grasp at first. One begins by saying, ‘‘ Henry James, with verbal lucidity added.” 
Later, when the story of the mysterious lady and her mysterious liaison with the 
painter begin to unfold themselves, still more when she is rediscovered in surroundings 
of elaborately described luxury, complete with string quartet, one is inclined to 
exclaim, “‘ Mr. Arlen, with taste grown suddenly discreet!” But these passing 
thoughts prove ultimately to have no more significance than recognitions of well- 
known melodies in a new piece of music. Miss Royde-Smith can afford to brave the 
comparison-making and reminiscential habits of critics, since, whatever memories 
her story may evoke, it remains at the end completely and triumphantly her own. 
It is possible (though of this, after only three readings, I am not quite sure) that the 
girl with the faculty of sometimes inexplicably dreaming the truth is set before us at 
too great a length. She appears at a point when it might still be possible for her to be 
the principal active figure in the story, and I incline to think that Miss Royde-Smith 
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leaves us too long, for perhaps three pages, at a halt and wondering what line the 
hunt will take next and whether it will be after the fox we originally supposed ourselves 
to be pursuing. When we are off again, all doubts are resolved and much that was 
dark in the earlier pages is made plain. With the exception of this one possible 
blemish the tale is perfect, and the rich yet strict diction is so united with the imagina- 
tive conception of persons and events as to make it impossible for a critic with a 
conscience to extract even one of the most beautiful of these paragraphs as an illustra- 
tion. 

The remaining novels are written by novelists of competence and some originality. 
Miss Young, who seems at present to be most in thrall to a definite model, shows most 
promise of eventually writing something original. The superficial resemblance be- 
tween her book and Mr. Ford’s “‘ Tietjens Trilogy ”’ is quite astounding, and I find it 
impossible to believe that it has not arisen out of her desire to express something like 
the same attitude towards life. It is not improbable, however, that in the course of 
time she will discover an attitude of her own, and she displays enough talent to give 
fair promise that, when she does, she will know how to deal with it. Miss Sidgwick’s 
work reminds me of a good vol-au-vent. The crust must be good and light. That goes 
without saying, but a crust is either good or it is not, and there is only one way of 
making it good. Miss Sidgwick comes sucessfully through this elementary test. The 
ingredients of the filling vary at your pleasure : some cooks prefer truffles, others 
button mushrooms. Miss Sidgwick’s recipe is adequate. The secret, as every gourmet 
knows, is in the sauce, which no two cooks can make alike, even from the same 
materials. Miss Sidgwick’s sauce is excellent. Her scenes and her characters are 
diversified, everybody talks both appropriately and well, and there is enough of a plot 
to sustain the essential wonder as to what will happen in the end. It is a dish which 
even a jaded appetite can face with interest and one which nobody but a dietician 
would analyse to discover its nutritive qualities. I should describe Miss Delafield’s 
story as being as good a vol-au-vent as you are likely to meet with in a restaurant, 
where the sauces are apt to come under the influence of mass-production. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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THE COLVINS AND THEIR FRIENDS. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 21s. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Hucu KinesmiLt. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 
THE BROWNINGS. By Ospert BurpvetT. Constable. 15s. 


THEODORE HOOK AND HIS NOVELS. By Myron F. BricGHTFIELD. Milford. 
18s. 


THE GOTHIC REVIVAL: AN ESSAY IN THE HISTORY OF TASTE. By 
KENNETH CLARK. Constable. 215. 


EVERAL types of biographical treatment are displayed with distinctness by the 
Sicune now to be noticed. We have here an example of the method of letting 
contemporary record speak for itself, with subdued editorial arrangement, in Mr. 
Lucas’s book on The Colvins ; another of the gentle art of dethroning a popular hero, 
who happens to be a Victorian, by means of astute attention to his weaknesses, in Mr. 
Kingsmill’s Matthew Arnold; another of the intimate, paraphrasing and admiring 
kind in Mr. Burdett’s The Brownings ; and, in Professor Brightfield’s Theodore Hook, 
an example of accurate literary researches through newspaper files and books on which 
the dust had settled thickly enough. With these Mr. Clark’s annals of elegance and 
enthusiasm may justly be ranged, for they have the charm of biography pervading the 
conclusions of criticism. 

In his life of Charles Lamb, Mr. Lucas triumphed by his wonderful disposition of 
authorities, to which his own vivid comments were subordinated with perfect under- 
standing. In this volume of Colvin records, he has reduced his own allowance of 
speech to an amusing brevity : to reflect it in one instance, 

In 1897 Colvin’s portrait by Poynter was added to the Society’s collection, now pre- 
served in the St. James’s Club. It is not good. 


Colvin and his correspondents are called upon for the majority of the text, and they 
do well, as they ought to do, their remarks being frequently of a liveliness requiring no 
support. Ruskin’s suspicion of the reviewing craft is wittily embodied in a complaint 
to Colvin : “ I saw a very clever critique of yours the other day on twelve different 
books—all on abstruse subjects ” ; there is an inimitable photograph of Ruskin and 
Rossetti arm in arm, with the expression of two bandits. Mr. Lucas’s publication will 
be referred to with advantage by literary chroniclers. Here, for example, is Colvin’s 
singular note “To Future Biographers”’ on the nature of the quarrel between 
R. L. S.’s widow and W. E. Henley. Here are several letters to Colvin on his first 
biography of Keats (1887), which are worth our knowing as they throw light either 
on that subject or on the writers themselves. 

Matthew Arnold, for example, observes, “The value you assign to the ‘ Belle 
Dame sans Merci’ is simply amazing to me.”’ Coventry Patmore, in a very short 
message, is grateful : ““ You have said everything about your subject that I meant to 
say.” Robert Browning is hearty : “ Keats may stay there, just as he was.” Locker- 
Lampson is informative but tantalizing ; and Andrew Lang produces some unfamiliar 
details touching J. G. Lockhart and his repentance for the violence of the early 
Blackwood. It is noticeable that there is nothing here to illustrate the matter of W. M. 
Rossetti’s vigorous life of Keats appearing at the same date with Colvin’s ; and it is 
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more sadly noticeable that when in 1917 Colvin’s final memorial to Keats was pub- 
lished the times were adverse even to such a literary event ; for the letters then re- 
ceived by the veteran were neither so numerous nor so valuable as those which had 
acclaimed his early monograph. 

From these comparatively placid conversations we are abruptly called by the para- 
doxing of Mr. Kingsmill, who is not afraid to give one of the mighty dead a place in 
the pillory, where he pelts him with his prose works, and generally exposes him. 
Mr. Kingsmill is a pamphleteer in the old strain, and would have been happily 
employed by the victims of the Dunciad to give Mr. Pope an answer. It is not only 
Matthew Arnold (whom he usually calls ““ Matt ”) but Arnold of Rugby too who fires 
his vocal rage, and it is admitted that he makes the reader laugh. He will not make 
him weep. When Matthew Arnold has been subjected to all Mr. Kingsmill’s sportive 
sallies and unanswerable detections, when his conduct in the affair of Marguerite 
has been defined and rebuked, when his mistranslation of Homer has been flung 
where most of the translations of Homer go, after these and many other “ whens,” 
the poet arises with an untroubled benignity ; for, as Mr. Kingsmill allows, ‘* Matt, 
after all, was a poet.” His “ collapse into a prophet ” seems only to have filled in his 
memoir. 

Arnold’s spirit as it is evident in his lyrical and pastoral poems has probably 
retained a power over England more constant than that of his contemporaries, and is 
in its essence steady and abiding. The more voluminous and ostentatious genius of 
Browning has been less present to us for some time ; the signs are that Browning is 
returning, and Mr. Burdett’s book is one of those signs and at the same time a means 
of strengthening the common impulse towards those many volumes which we have 
neglected. I must think the attitude and principle of his tribute both to Browning 
and Mrs. Browning—his book is, roughly speaking, two biographies in one—superior 
to the execution. The range is wide, the detail chiefly enlightening, the estimates 
and conclusions persuasive, but the writing is uneasy. It is not that Mr. Burdett’s 
eloquence is wanting to this book, but he passes imperfect expressions ; we are per- | 
plexed by such things as: “‘ The steel spring of his proud emotion was released, and 
he had fifty copies printed.”’ His side references, too, lack strength : “ Mr. Chorley, 
a writer for the Athenaeum,” is not Mrs. Browning’s aspect of Mr. Chorley. 

The glory of Theodore Hook, like that of Sydney Smith and William Maginn and 

other wits of a hundred years ago, is almost departed ; but the fact makes the enter- 
prise of Professor Brightfield all the more creditable. He has brought off a clever 
piece of reconstruction, and elaborates his view that between Scott and Dickens, that 
is from about 1825 to 1840, Hook was the most important English novelist. This 
involves a close analysis of Hook’s novels, and the adducing of various amusing 
passages, in one of which Hook seems about to produce the veritable Alfred Jingle ; 
Professor Brightfield prefers Hook to Marryat, and as he provides a bibliography 
there is no reason why his readers should not take the hint, and test Maxwell and 
Gilbert Gurney for themselves, except this time-system which oppresses struggling 
humanity. ; Benw 

Taking a large and indeed bewildering subject in our social history, Mr. Clark has 
shown us the way about it in a book of great learning and brilliant writing. He has 
mainly confined himself to the architectural manifestations of a mental and spiritual 
fantasy which, passing through the stage of adorning estates with imitation ruins, 
and endless tours in search of picturesque beauty, culminated in the prodigious 
energies of Pugin and Scott and other remarkable church-conjurers, and gave us the 
massive beauty of the Houses of Parliament and the Law Courts. What else it gave 
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us the eye painfully encounters, or learns to omit, in almost every street. In narrating 
and annotating the complex growth of the Gothic notion—imsania amabilis—Mr. 
Clark is beyond the reach of the untutored critic, for the most part ; but I could wish 
that he had been a little more pleased with some eighteenth-century gentlemen. It 
is hard on that great agricultural and educational mind, Arthur Young, to be reproved 
for unnaturalness in the time he takes to admire ruins, and to be described as “ author 
of an Essay on the Management of Hogs.” Poor Gilpin, with his endless drawings 
of woodlands and tottering walls and watery sunlight, his precise discrimination 
between what views were fit for painting and what were not (in his own words, 
‘‘ amusing ” versus “‘ disgusting ””), is snubbed for “ ecstacies.” But these are small 
matters, when the spirit of the whole work is so candid and explorative. 

It may be maintained that any book containing something about the life and 
character of Pugin, on whom Mr. Clark writes some of his most attractive and 
surprising pages, will be worth looking into. Apart from the claims of Pugin to have 
been the only begetter of the present Houses of Parliament, such volubility, intensity, 
and capacity form a romantic spectacle which pursuers of eminent Victorians have not 
noted and ought to note. Theatrical he may have been, as Dickens may have been ; 
he was powerful. There is not much, in the profusion of humorous art in England, to 
equal the architectural caricatures with which Pugin essayed to drive home his 
ambitions for universal Gothic instead of cosmopolitan mélange, and of which Mr. 
Clark exhibits and analyses some examples. One wishes that Mr. Clark would give 
us a series of these, if enough are available, in a book by themselves, with his comments 
and with Pugin’s descriptions. Such is the attack on Cemetery Companies ; Pugin 
enjoys his opportunity at the entrance to their ‘“‘ grounds ”’ : 

Nearly opposite the Green Man and Dog public-house, in the centre of a dead wall 

(which serves as a cheap medium of advertisement for blacking and shaving-strop manu- 

' facturers), a cement caricature of the entrance to an Egyptian temple, 24 inches to the 
foot, is erected, with convenient lodges for the policeman and his wife, and a neat pair 
of cast iron hieroglyphical gates, which would puzzle the most learned to decipher ; 
while to prevent any mistake, some such words as ‘‘ New Economical Compressed Grave 

Cemetery Company ” are inscribed in Grecian capitals along the frieze, interspersed 

with hawk-headed divinities, and surmounted by a huge representation of the winged 

Osiris bearing a gas lamp. 


One would rather have Pugin’s pen and pencil on these muddles than on his own 
worshipped Gothic, which, when applied to the front of the ideal grocer’s shop, looks 
little better than the Greco-Egyptian. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
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THE MAKING OF LITERATURE. By R. A. Scotr-James. Secker. 185. 
FORM AND STYLE IN POETRY. By W. P. Ker. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 


MODERNS AND NEAR-MODERNS. By WILu1aM Cuisett, Jr. Grafton. No 
price quoted. 


| eae combined effect of Professor Ker’s large, and Mr. Scott-James’s larger book, 
is to drive the reader into the pulpit, and there to set in his mouth a text drawn 
from Appendix IT. of Form and Style in Poetry. It refers to a work of Spanish poetry 
and reads so: “‘ This may be taken as a guide to many delightful regions of poetry, 
with no disparagement of its scientific value.” I suppose that no more abandoned 
sentence has been put together in the whole history of criticism, nor one which holds 
a more deadly pistol to the critic’s head. Common-sense tells us that it is fun to know 
that the cesura comes after the fourth syllable—but still greater fun to read the 
poem ; science reaches an exaltation over a comma, but neglects the words on the 
grounds that they are no more than stuffing placed decently to cover the complicated 
mechanism of the framework. Mercifully neither book acts on this inverted principle, 
and both have scientific value. Mr. Scott-James has chosen the more impossible 
subject, and bravely sets out to examine inductively “ the central problems of the 
art of literature as they have presented themselves to men experienced in the arts.” 
Remember Milo’s end 
Wedg’d in that timber, which he strove to rend. 


is inevitably the thought which so grand an attempt calls up, as the essence of every 
great author-critic since Homer is being pounded into a separate pill, a compact 
maximum of good advice. At the end, a final medicine for embryo writers is built up 
from the various ingredients, and all that remains is to go home and make more 
literature with the prescription in one’s pocket. Unfortunately, literature is not made 
like that. Fortified with Aristotle, Dante, Coleridge and Mrs. Virginia Woolf, it is 
quite easy to write extremely badly ; the strongest injection of Platonic theory can 
easily lead to nothing; so that, simply as a prescription, Mr. Scott-James’s book may 
create very little. If he intends it as a concise guide to literary opinion in the past 
he has succeeded better : no opinion of importance is missing, and all are clearly and 
smoothly stated, generally twice, for Mr. Scott-James has the emphatic trick of repeat- 
ing cardinal points, as though he were titillating a slumbrous class at a lecture. 

An enormous breadth of reading is shown in these four hundred pages, so enormous 
that one could wish it even greater. It may seem unfair to call for more when so much 
is given, but certain aspects of literature, even in a book which makes no claim to be 
exhaustive, cannot be shouldered off the stage : Spain and the East, for instance, 
have always had an influence on European literature, yet here there is no mention of 
either ; nor is it enough to write of the Dark Ages: 

In the main, in Central and Western Europe, it is true to say that secular expression 
of the art impulses was driven underground during most of the years of the supremacy 
of the Catholic Church in Central and Western Europe. The literary art, as a pleasurable 
activity pursued for its own sake, as a part of intellectual culture, dissociated from religion, 
came under its ban . . . for secular literature there was no recognition, no studied 
technique, no body of trained opinion, none of that free interchange of ideas which enables 
each worker to draw upon the whole intellectual fund of his age. 
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This is a very threadbare estimate of the copious centuries that separate Longinus 
and Dante ; during the whole period Europe was packed with a rich and universal 
competence which occasionally flowered into lovelier lyrics than any until the six- 
teenth century. : 

However, Mr. Scott-James has given us quite enough to occupy our minds, in 
following the sieve through which successive generations are passed. Very wisely 
he concentrates largely on the classics and the moderns, with whom he is better in 
tune than with the Romantics, and throughout the book he strikes a phrase happily, 
as when, writing of the Poetics, he drains a morass of theory in one sentence : “ To 
be ignorant that a hind has no horns is a lesser error than to paint it badly.” Here is 
his final conclusion: 

When Odysseus said that the god of his grace had given to minstrels the gift of wondrous 
song, he was not wrong in thus imputing to art an element of miracle. Something new is 
created. Something familiar is made strange. The alien becomes intimate. We may be 
content if we can recognize some conditions which are always satisfied before the miracle 
is wrought, some aim which the artist is always impelled to follow. The metaphysicians 
and the psychologists may tell us much more. But their danger, as they spin their fine- 
drawn web, is that the real thing, the beauty and power of art, may slip away between 
their fingers. 


By these last words the reader is armed again with his original text, and a fresh urge 
is given towards the pulpit. How much worth is the dissection of a mental process, 
the cutting of air with however sharp a scalpel? Mr. Scott-James, realizing the force 
of this question, remembering Milo’s end, peacefully leads his conclusions back to 
the original dilemma, ‘‘ What is the Artist ? ” and so, after an agreeable excursion, we 
end precisely where we began. 

Professor Ker’s book, though shorter, is more alarming. Its rather haphazard and 
perfunctory arrangement is due to the fact that it consists of some forty lectures 
which his death prevented his revising. Professor Chambers has done his best with 
them, but they miss the clarifying touch which only the author could have given them. 
The first set is concerned with the ballads. Their antiquity and beauty is underlined 
by a formidable set of quotations from the English, Faroese, Catalonian, Danish and 
eee High German: the antiquity is put beyond*dispute, the beauty remains 

oubtful. 

With too common zealotry, Professor Ker assumes that the balladists wrote so 
because they wished to, forgetting that their excuse is that they knew no better. The 
rude minds of barbarism could neither understand nor produce anything more 
than a step removed from illiteracy ; an occasional quaint infelicity or striking rough- 
ness of sentiment is the most we can expect from them. One ballad is quoted as “‘ the 
frailest of all poetic creatures . . . no words can fitly express its beauty.” 

Lully lully ! 
The faucon hath stolen my mate away ! 
He bare him up, he bare him doun, 
He bare him into an orchard broun. 


it begins. “ The meaning is scarcely apprehended till just at the close,” says Professor 
Ker. He is perfectly right. Next comes a set of lectures on Chaucer and the Scottish 
Chaucerians, in which again the balance is ill-kept between final and relative stan- 
dards of praise. 

It is from the latter part of the book that the title is taken, and here lies most of the 
matter, scattered in a desultory, pleasant way among a score of lectures. Names 
start from every page, drawn from every literature and every art ; the scalpel bares 
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innumerable bones and works havoc in the flesh of poetry. For Professor Ker,chained 
by so immense a knowledge, seems to have had little time left to compose his mind 
equally over the whole field. Nothing can be done in poetry but he strives to bring out 
an earlier poem from which the metre is copied. Byron writes a poem in an unusual 
metre ; he might have stolen it from the Italian, but he positively has stolen it from 
a popular song which may well have been taken from von Eschenbach or Ulrich 
von Lichtenstein. Other examples are fetched up to prove a partnership in typical 
verse among all languages : yet such a deduction is certainly dangerous. The number 
of rhythms in accented verse is comparatively small : any poet, such as the present 
Laureate, with an ear for metrical experiment, will probably use every one in his 
lifetime ; the rhythms of English and German, for example, are very closely allied ; 
therefore it proves no theft to detect the same stanza in either. 

How is one to make out the sequence of tradition from early Irish poetry, from early 


German poetry, to Tusser in the middle of the sixteenth century, to the poetry of Victor 
Hugo and to the English poets who have used the measure ? 


How indeed ? It is as easy to do as to prove that Queen Victoria wrote In Memoriam, 
and as barren. The poet, who is an important factor in poetry, does not work thus : 


He doth not trouble us with Leda’s eggs, 
When he begins to write the Trojan war ; 


says Roscommon, and I submit that poetic gymnastics may be a guide to many 
delightful regions of science, without adding anything of value to the appreciation 
of poetry. Form and Style are things too delicate to be treated surgically. The 
antiseptic touch withers them, the nerves on which they depend may be for ever 
~ deadened by a breath of chloroform. Right-minded confidence should be shaken 
in anyone misguided enough to write ‘‘ Addison’s Cato is in duller verse than is 
common in the eighteenth century,” but those whose interest lies chiefly in the 
operating chamber will find an unusually interesting operation in Professor Ker’s 
book ; no one can fail to admire the erudition and mental resource which are shown 
throughout. 

Mr. William Chislett, Jr., has compiled two hundred pages of titles partitioned 
among a number of contemporary authors. Italics are scattered so thickly on the page 
that there is no room for any essay at all, and only occasionally for a synopsis of the 
last work mentioned. Mr. Chislett seems to have been grimly determined to read 
every work of Henry James, Lord Dunsany, the Modern Irish School, Stockton and 
Andrew Lang. The result is like this : 

Madame de Mauves (1874) is a prim young American, married to a Frenchman. She 
is outraged by her husband’s infidelities ; he wishes she would be untrue so he wouldn’t 
have to look up to her. But in the end he kills himself because he is hopelessly in love 
with his cold life. 


Though more convenient to read, these stories are less agreeable than in the original 
version of Henry James. The following papers are shorter, and, since the subjects are 
all prolific writers, there is less space between the italics. This may be taken as a guide 
to many delightful regions, but I am uncertain about its scientific value. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


AFTER THIRTY YEARS. By Tue Rr. Hon. Tue Viscount GLADSTONE. Mac- 
millan. 21s. 


GLADSTONE AND PALMERSTON. By Pxitip Guepara. Gollancz. 16s. 
ELIZABETH AND ESSEX. By Lyrron Stracuey. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM O’BRIEN, THE IRISH NATIONALIST. By 
MicuaEL MacDonaGuH. Benn. 2is. 


UEEN VICTORIA, Benjamin Disraeli, W. E. Gladstone—it is hard to believe 
Orns the destinies of a great nation were ever controlled by a more oddly assorted 
trio than this ! Of the Queen we know that she was—the Queen. She was, in fact, 
every inch a Queen, but apparently not an inch less or more. Disraeli, with whom 
one would have expected her to quarrel, for temperamentally they were poles apart, 
Disraeli alone understood that she was also a woman. ‘‘ Madame and most beloved 
Sovereign,” his letters begin— Sovereign not only of my person, but of my heart.” 
And he, in her eyes, was that “‘ dear Lord Beaconsfield ” on whom she could always 
“ rely.” With Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, she had temperamentally much in 
common. Both took themselves and their duties very seriously ; neither had a strong 
sense of humour. Yet she made it a complaint against him that he addressed her as 
though she were a public meeting. If he had done that, as was pointed out in these 
columns last March, they might have continued friends. For Gladstone loved a 
public meeting : he took it to his heart. But he approached his Sovereign—to quote 
the words of his son, Lord Gladstone, whose vindication of his father lies before me 
as I write—‘ with a reverence second only to his reverence in entering a church.” 
And that, to the ordinary non-political reader, is enough to explain the whole trouble 
between them. “ If only she had known how to chaff him,” exclaims Lord Gladstone, 
“ then the ice would have gone !” Or if only he had known, as Disraeli knew, how to 
treat her like a human being—instead of a church ! 

But though these are Lord Gladstone’s words, he will have nothing to do with this 
popular view of the matter. Indeed one of the main objects of his book is to refute 
it. There is not, he points out, in any of the existing correspondence, a trace of any - 
personal ill-feeling on the Queen’s part towards Mr. Gladstone, until we reach that 
period between 1875 and 1880 when Gladstone was in office and Beaconsfield in the 
wilderness, and the Queen was privately corresponding with the latter and seeking - 
his advice. It may be, of course, that it was at this moment that the Liberal states- 
man’s platform manner first began to get on the royal nerves ; but Lord Gladstone 
has another and more sinister explanation. He asserts that Lord Beaconsfield deliber- 
ately poisoned the Queen’s mind against his opponent. Readers of the third volume 
of Queen Victoria’s correspondence, which appeared last January under Mr. G. E. 
Buckle’s editorship, will probably have deduced from it that Beaconsfield used his 
undoubted influence over the Queen with great restraint and with a disinterested 
patriotism entirely divorced from personal or party considerations. But Lord Glad- 
stone violently denounces that book as “ a positive cataract of aspersion and disparage- 
ment ” of Mr. Gladstone. He then produces a few—only a few—letters, one of which 
should certainly have been included in the book, in order to give a complete view 
of Beaconsfield’s behaviour. But one mistake does not make a “‘ cataract.”” A more 
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serious matter, to my mind, is the suggestion that the Conservative leader ‘“ used 
his official position for undermining not only Mr. Gladstone’s policy but for depreciat- 
ing his personal character in the mind of the Sovereign.” And this view receives 
some support from a remarkable entry in Mr. Gladstone’s own book of memoranda, 
dated February, 1897. He is speaking of his farewell audience with the Queen, the 
coldness of which he could never forget : 


I do not speak lightly when I state my conviction that the circumstances of my farewell, 
which I think were altogether without parallel, had serious causes, beyond the operation 
of political disagreements, which no doubt went for something, but which were insufficient 
to explain them. Statements, whether true or false, must have been carried to her ears, 
which in her view required (and not merely allowed) the mode of proceeding which was 
actually adopted. 


So the controversy stands. Probably there is some truth in each of these explanations. 
But I cannot shake off the feeling that the Queen and Mr. Gladstone could never, in 
any case, have continued on friendly terms for long. So few people who had once 
attempted to argue the point with him ever quite forgave him ! 

It is a relief to turn to that part of Lord Gladstone’s book in which he supplements 
Lord Morley’s biography of his father, with a very interesting and intimate picture 
of Mr. Gladstone as he appeared to his own family. This part of the book, though as 
vigorous and outspoken as the rest, makes considerably pleasanter reading. We get 
the true account of those wood-cutting activities, and of how chips from the trees were 
afterwards given to reverent Liberal admirers ; we are assured that Mr. Gladstone’s 
collars were of various shapes, and were no higher than anybody else’s ; and we are 
given some amusing, though not always edifying, glimpses of life in the House of 
~ Commons in the ’seventies and ’eighties. And while we are on the subject of Mr. 

Gladstone and his correspondence, mention should be made of Mr. Guedalla’s 
venture in publishing the entire correspondence which passed between Lord Palmer- 
ston and his brilliant, if sometimes “ difficult,” lieutenant over a period of fourteen 
years. Mr. Guedalla explains that he adopts this method because there is no room 
for correspondence in a modern biography. Be that as it may, this great sheaf of 
correspondence (with only a few brief editorial notes to help it down) makes such 
surprising good reading that Mr. Guedalla’s experiment will probably find many 
imitators. Most of these letters are printed for the first time. They are highly charac- 
teristic of their writers—Palmerston genial, cynical, disarming ; Gladstone eloquent 
and enthusiastic, just then producing his famous series of democratic budgets which 
were rocking the political world. Palmerston is the more “ forthcoming ” ; Glad- 
stone seems to keep many of his deeper feelings to himself. Perhaps he felt that 
Palmerston would not understand. ‘‘ That aged eye,” Mr. Guedalla suggests, “‘ might 
have been cocked in slightly irreverent enquiry at the Tractarian ardours of his 
colleague.” Perhaps. 

The Strachey method is obviously rather a “‘ hit-or-miss ”’ method. Probably no 
one knows that better than Mr. Lytton Strachey. The swordsmanship is so perfect, 
the steel so wonderfully tempered, the turn of the wrist so gracefully effective as the 
point goes home, that we have almost ceased to notice it. We expect technical perfec- 
tion from Mr. Strachey, and we get it every time. Our attention wanders from the 
swordsman to his victim. For want of something better to do, we begin to wonder 

‘whether, on this occasion, he has really pinked a paladin or a dead donkey. Is he 
telling us something new about history, or only something new about himself ? Who 
was Essex, after all ? A pampered, conceited bully ; a wheedler of silly old ladies ; 
an alleged soldier, whose victories were all in the boudoir and his failures all in the 
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field ; a sixteenth-century lounge lizard . . . judged by the high standard of his times 
he was little more than that. Leicester, of whom Mr. Strachey unkindly says that he 
had “only virile beauty to recommend him”; Raleigh, that much more than 
“ dangerous ’ man—these were men of genius, of action, who, by some extraordinary 
twist of nature, preferred Court life to any other. But Essex was just a typical Court 
favourite, who occasionally pretended unsuccessfully to be something else. Mr. 
Strachey is magnificently fair to the real “‘ villains ” of his story—to Francis Bacon 
and Robert Cecil. But in order to make anything of the posturing figure of Essex, he 
has been compelled to reduce men like Raleigh—one of the greatest Englishmen that 
ever lived—to the stature of mere pygmies. 

These are the penalties of his method. The advantages are equally obvious. Once 
the background has been fixed—the quiet, watchful secretaries, the neutral-tinted 
Court, with Robert Devereux’s scarlet waistcoat, his fair hair and his flaunting (and 
rather nauseating) ‘‘ beauty ”’ well in front—then we are prepared for the appearance 
of the Queen, the real heroine and central character of the play. “‘ A fierce old hen,” 
says Mr. Strachey in one of his finest passages, who “ sat still [and they called it mere 
indecision !] brooding over the English nation, whose pullulating energies were 
coming swiftly to ripeness and unity under her wings.” There has never been a 
more penetrating study of this strangely repulsive yet towering personality ; nor a 
more dramatic presentation of Court life during the latter part of her reign. Mr. 
Strachey is not always so convincing in detail as in his Victorian essays, but his study 
of the principal character is unsurpassed. And there are just two brief passages about 
King Philip of Spain which alone should make this book memorable to anyone who 
cares for the art of bringing the past to life again. 

William O’Brien, Parnell’s fiery lieutenant, had little in himself except his fieryness 
to justify this lengthy biography. But he always lived near the heart of the Parnellite 
furnace, and I suppose that Mr. MacDonagh’s researches will be of value to any 
historian of the future who may be tempted to disentangle the confused history of the 
Irish Nationalist movement, of Fenianism and the Land League, reports of shootings 
and imprisonments, and of “ scenes ” in the House of Commons, which made up 
the daily life of William O’Brien. The book is well written, but it would have been 
all the better for a little pruning down. 

CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN’S GUIDE TO SOCIALISM AND CAPITAL- 
ISM. By Bernarp Saw. Constable. 15s. 


THE OPEN CONSPIRACY. By H.G. Wetts. Gollancz. 5s. 
THE RETURN TO LAISSER-FAIRE. By Ernest J. P. Benn. Benn. 6s. 


THIS AMERICAN WORLD. By Epcar ANsEL Mowrer. With a Preface by T.S. 
ExioT. Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


“THE CAUSE” (A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 
IN GREAT BRITAIN). By Ray Srracuey. Bell. 155. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN GALLIPOLI. By Hans KaNNENGIESSER PasHa. With an 
Introduction by MarsHaLL Liman von SaNpers PasHa. Hutchinson. 21s. 


VERSAILLES. By Kari Frieprich Nowak. Gollancz. 15s. 


LIFE UNDER THE SOVIETS. By ALEexanper WicksTEED. With an Introduction 
by BEATRICE WEBB. Lane. 6s. 


THE MONEY GAME. By Norman ANGELL. Dent. 12s. 6d. 


NYONE who is exercised about the right ordering of society, or in search of 
remedies for the present discontents, or even for a tolerable philosophy of life for 
himself, might do worse than devote a few hours to the first four of these books. 
Mr. Shaw offers him a stupendous tract on Socialism. It has all the Shavian qualities, 
clarity, logic, wit, commonsense—and just a little legpulling, but not much, since 
Mr. Shaw is in deadly earnest. One cannot do justice to it in a few hundred words, 
for it is an extraordinarily comprehensive discussion of the thousand and one problems 
that confront us, from taxes to eugenics, from marriage to Trade Unions. The 
“intelligent woman,” in fact, may feel that it is a sort of intellectual Selfridge’s, 
where all her wants in any department are attended to with politeness and dispatch. 
I do not, of course, suggest that the analogy can be pressed far. There is nothing 
meretricious or smug about Mr. Shaw’s argument. It is an appeal to reason and to 
decency. It presents Capitalism as a cruel and ignoblesystem, and Socialism as the only 
alternative which is both practicable and worthy of a nation of ladies and gentlemen. 
And the basis of Socialism, Mr. Shaw insists, is equality—not merely the equality 
before the law that we all have (or are supposed to have) to-day, or the universal 
suffrage that we shall have next year, but absolute economic equality. ‘‘ The Socialist 
solution of the distribution problem,” he says roundly, “is to give everybody the 
same.” It is a hard saying, and there are a good many Socialists who would not 
accept it without qualifications. But for Mr. Shaw economic equality is, as it always 
has been, the most fundamental article in his creed, and he is right, I think, in in- 
sisting that Socialists should face up both to it and to its slippery twin, liberty. His 
book at any rate will give them plenty of food for though on the subject. 

Mr. Wells takes us out of the stores, so to speak, and up on to the roof to see the 
stars. His subject is “ the whole destiny of man and the whole duty of man,” and this 
book, he affirms, is a statement of his religion. The Open Conspiracy, the church 
which is to propagate the religion, will be formed of “ an élite of intelligent religious- 
minded people scattered through the whole community ”—organised loosely in small 
groups of friends, or fellow students or employees, or what you will, meeting frequent- 
ly to discuss and spread the tenets of their faith. [The Open Conspiracy will conspire 
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against militarism, nationalism and private profit-making, against copes 
Christianity and all “ personal immortality ” religions. ‘‘ It criticises everyt oa 
in human life from top to bottom,” says Mr. Wells,” and finds everything not g0° 
enough ”; and its object, put summarily, is to make everything good enough. In 
course of time, we are told, this conspiracy will have supplanted Socialism, Commun- 
ism and the rest, and will itself be a world religion. Mr. Wells is generally stimulating 
and sometimes inspiring ; but I must confess to being disappointed by The we 
Conspiracy. The idea is fine, no doubt, yet it does not seem to issue in anything that 
one can catch hold of. Our hopes are raised when we learn that the first question to a 
manufacturer who joins the brotherhood will be : “ What are you making and why? 
and “‘ What are you and we going to do about it ?”” But they are dashed when in the 
next sentence we read that “ the Open Conspiracy will build up an encyclopaedic 
conception of the modern economic complex as a labyrinthine pseudo-system pro- 
gressively eliminating waste, and working its way along multitudinous channels towards 
unity, towards clarity of purpose and method, towards abundant productivity and 
efficient social service.” Tantum religio potuit suadere verborum ! 

Sir Ernest Benn is a practical business man. He hurries us incontinently down 
into the “ bargain basement ;” for he believes in competition—any amount of it. He 
is an uncompromising individualist, who holds that “‘ individualism as the foundation 
of a system of economics presents the only prospect of wealth for all.” But unfortu- 
nately he does not succeed in making it clear how this aim is to be achieved. Indeed, 
it is not even clear that he is in favour of ‘‘ wealth for all.” For he observes that “ ina 
perfectly wise State it is a very happy position when power is equally divided, but 

- wealth remains in the hands of those, who tested by competition, are the best qualified 
to make, to hold, and to preserve it.” He declares that politicians and bureaucrats—two 
tribes that he abominates—are among the chief causes of poverty. And he gives a 
very odd illustration to show the misdeeds they do : 


The public will is, that a man who sells 15 ozs. and calls it a pound shall be put 
in gaol as a thief, and the old-fashioned public were content to rely upon the police force 
to catch such a thief and to put him into gaol; but the bureaucrat has found a better 
method. He says that nobody may sell a pound until some bureaucrat has been paid a 
salary to certify that it is not 15 oz. This arrangement provides a comfortable occupation 
for large numbers of inspectors, hinders not only the thief who wished to palm off 15 OZ. as 
a pound, but everybody in the whole realm of business, who under the bureaucratic blight 
is officially branded as a thief until, by means of forms and stamps and ceremonies, he 
has established his reputation for honesty. 


We can, of course, understand Sir Ernest Benn’s nasty feelings about public officials ; 
all of us have them at times. But does he really suppose the police force is adequate to 
the carrying out of the Food and Drugs Acts ? Or should there be no Food and Drugs 
Acts ? Presumably that is his view ; for one of his assumptions is that manufacturers 
and traders conceive of themselves as the servants of the consumers, supplying 
honestly and as cheaply as possible the goods and services demanded of them, and 
that, if any of them fails in this duty, the consumers trot off to somebody else and 
leave him to go bankrupt. If one believes that, tout simple, then there need be no 
difficulty in agreeing with Sir Ernest Benn that “ the denial of the policy of laisser 
faire has robbed us of a tremendous and beneficent mass of action, which had it taken 
place, would have kept this country the happiest [my italics] and wealthiest place in 
the world.” But a good many people besides the Socialists may raise an eyebrow at 
the suggestion that the poor of this country were very happy in the nineteenth 
century. Sir Ernest Benn wants the owners of private property to be regarded as 
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trustees on behalf of the public. Quite ; but is the abolition of laws and regulations 
the best way of persuading them to regard themselves in that light ? 

But while we are rough-hewing our ends, there is a divinity waiting round the corner 
to shape them—and its name is Americanism. The Americanisation of Europe goes 
slowly but inexorably on. American clothes, speech, literature, movies, department 
stores, rotary clubs, drinks, and household gadgets, American machinery and in- 
dustrial methods—all these are getting a hold upon the Old World. Some of us are 
indifferent to this encroachment, others—aristocrats, artists, philosophers, Socialists 
—fly from it or try to stem it. Mr. Mowrer’s book, which is both pungent and 
thoughtful, is an attempt to explain its causes and to estimate its consequences. He 
is himself critical of, and even fiercely hostile to, a great deal of what goes to make up 
Americanism. But as an American he understands his country better than do most 
of us who look at it from outside, and he tries to show us some of its stronger and better 
points as well as our own weaknesses. He reminds us, for example, that the American 
is not absorbed in business mainly for the sake of money-making or of power, but 
that business is his ‘“‘ great adventure.”’ And he thinks that America has a soul of its 
own, with certain qualities which are quite un-European. These qualities are : 

English Liberty, or the spirit of free co-operation and compromise ; Right Will, or the 

belief that man can be moulded to any conceivable pattern desired by proper thought and 

effort; and Natural Equality, the feeling that despite external variations human beings 
are in some mysterious way equal in possessing the unquenchable spark that makes them 
men. 


Inwardly, therefore, Europe will not be Americanised, he believes ; outwardly, it 
must be, for Americanisation is in the natural line of Europe’s development. America 
is destined to dominate the modern world as Rome dominated the ancient. Yet 
Greece, as we know, made a captive of her conqueror, and there is hope that 
European culture will achieve a like triumph. Mr. Mowrer, in short, sees the 
United States as ‘‘ a more powerful, more humane, more educated, more democratic 
and more glorious Rome,” the leading power in a Euro-American civilisation. The 
parallel is interesting, and the prophecy may offer some comfort to those Europeans 
who are trembling before the approaching doom. But it is not a very confident 
prophecy, as Mr. Mowrer himself admits. He has been influenced by Spenglerism, 
and he halts, as Mr. T. S. Eliot suggests, between the pessimistic determinism of 
Spengler and the optimistic determinism of Shaw and Wells. 

The two German books are interesting contributions to the history of the war and 
the peace. General Kannengiesser held high command on the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
and his account of the campaign is plain and soldier-like. The Turks, he thinks, had 
four immense advantages on their side—Marshal Liman von Sanders, the courage of 
the Anatolian troops, an ample supply of small arms ammunition, and an abundance of 
good drinking water. On the other hand, whilst he pays a generous tribute to the 
energy of our commanders and to the endurance of our men, he has nothing but 
contempt for the War Council in London. It was the incompetence of this supreme 
command, coupled with the lack of peace-time training of all ranks of the British 

army, that turned what ought to have been an easy victory for us into ignominious 
failure. There are other views, of course, of the reasons for our failure which pro- 
fessional or amateur strategists may prefer to this. Versailles is bitter stuff. Herr 
Nowak was outraged by the treatment meted out to Germany by her conquerors, and 
he has forgotten nothing and forgiven nothing. His story of the struggle over the peace 
terms does not tell us much that we did not already know ; but it is so vivid and so 
vigorously written that it is difficult to put the book down. English readers will find a 
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special interest in the picture of the dismay and dissensions and vacillations of the 
Germans during those critical months from November to May. As for the analysis 
of the play of forces and formalities on the Allies’ side, if it is not always perfectly 
just (and sometimes it is quite unjust), it is remarkably clear. Herr Nowak is a “ mas- 
ter of scoffing.” President Wilson—‘ the world-straightener ” with his “ single- 
track mind,” his sublime aims, his profound but narrow faith, his ignorance of men 
and things, his pedantry—is the chief villain of the piece, and he is treated throughout 
with savage irony. Brockdorff-Rantzau comes nearest to being the hero. Behind 
them looms Clemenceau, intransigent, brutal and astute ; while Lloyd George pops 
in and out like an imp of mischief or an angel of hope. Orlando is a figure of futility, 
and Colonel House an amiable fool with a flair for getting hold of the wrong ends of 
sticks, and so misleading the credulous Wilson. That, as anyone who knows 
anything about Colonel House could tell Herr Nowak, is a travesty of the facts. 

The feminist movement has found an admirable historian in Mrs. Strachey. She 
played a strenuous part in the agitation for the vote before the war (though she was 
not among the “ militants,” as indeed is clear from what she says of their extrava- 
gances), and she has knowledge and a sense of perspective as well as enthusiasm. She 
starts her record from 1792, when Mary Wollstonecraft published A Vindication of the 
Rights of Women, and shows how those rights were fought for and slowly won, 
decade by decade or generation by generation, by such champions as Florence 
Nightingale, Josephine Butler, J. S. Mill, Sophia Jex-Blake and Emily Davies, 
Dame Millicent Fawcett and the Pankhursts. She ends, like a good feminist, by saying 
that she is not yet satisfied. 

Most of the books we get about Russia are objects of suspicion, either because they 
smell of propaganda or because they are travellers—often very hasty travellers’-— 
tales. Mr. Wicksteed is not open to these charges. He has-been living in Moscow 
for more than five years, and he has no axe to grind. He writes of everyday Russian 
life, in the home and the streets, the shops, the cinemas, the schools, with a remarkable 
frankness, a quiet humour and a simplicity that yet does not hide the shrewdness of 
his observation. He has very little to say about high politics, and such judgments as 
he passes on the Bolshevik regime are extremely guarded. That the regime will 
last, despite its difficulties with the Trotskyites or with the peasants, he is as sure as is 
everyone else who really knows Russia. For himself he likes life under the Soviets, 
chiefly for a reason that sounds surprising—its exceptional freedom—and also 
because of the atmosphere of life and adventure and the social equality that is so 
marked a feature of the new Russia. This equality is very significant, if and in so 
far as it derives (as Mrs. Webb suggests in her introduction) from the Communist 
attempt to establish a new scale of values in society. 

“The Money Game ” is a diverting game of cards which also has an educational 
purpose. Mr. Angell, disturbed by the general ignorance of economics, and particu- 
larly of currency questions, has evolved this device for making their mysteries more, 
intelligible to the learner and for showing up common fallacies. The book tells you, 
with afl Mr. Angell’s characteristic lucidity, how to play the game, and it includes the 
necessary packs of cards and scoring sheets. It contains besides much interesting 
matter on the problems of money in their political and social aspects, and a plea for 
experimenting with a similar method of instruction in other fields. All this is worth a 
careful study by economists and teachers. As for the game, it is one that may give 
pleasure to anyone from the most innocent schoolgirl to the inveterate gambler. 
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